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In spite of the evident desire of some liberals and 
utilitarians to regard the political and social events that have 
been occurring on the Continent in the last few years as a 
sport of nature, an unaccountable suspension of the familiar 
laws of social life and progress, most men now believe that 
we are on the eve, or in the midst, of a social revolution. of 
momentous proportions. The institutions that sustained social 
life throughout the nineteenth century are breaking up, and 
the social philosophy that accompanied their growth—the 
utilitarian dogma of the rational pursuit of ultimately 
identical or identifiable interests—is now deservedly much 
blown upon. In this situation of general moral and social 
collapse, it is not surprising that there should be some demand 
made upon philosophy to lead us out of confusion ; and, indeed, 
there have been not a few attempts made lately to abandon 
the preoccupations of academic philosophy and to provide ‘a 
philosophy for the modern man’. It must be said, however, 
that philosophers have not been much impressed by the appeals 
made to them, or the attacks upon them, and certainly most 
of these socially-interested innovators have not exhibited any 
great competence in their enterprise. But at least it must be 
admitted that there is no initial absurdity in the situation 
when men look hopefully to philosophy in conditions of social 
instability. It has often enough been pointed out that in the 
past philosophy has made its most remarkable advances and 
played its most conspicuous réle during periods of social 
revolution. The enormous outpouring of theory in the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries in England. and on 
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the Continent; in France, later in the eighteenth, and in 
Germany then and at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
are cases in point. It is somewhat surprising, therefore, 
if it is really true that our age is comparable to such periods 
as the seventeenth century, that this should not be a great 
age for philosophy, and that philosophers, far from gladly 
embracing the issues social life is confronting them with, 
should more often betray only annoyance at the disturbance 
of their accustomed calm. 


It is not only from men concerned in one way or another 
with social affairs, however, that demands have been made 
upon philosophy. There have been also the demands from 
professional social scientists, many of whom have thought it 
necessary to undertake the production of the philosophical 
theory they believe the progress of their sciences to require. 
Philosophers, hitherto, have been more sensitive to this line 
of criticism than to the other, since their relations to the 
natural sciences, at least, have always been close and usually 
amicable, and it may be agreed that there they have been 
able to put up their most formidable defence. For, certainly, 
it has not been difficult to show that the contention of the 
social scientist that his science demands a new logic or a new 
epistemology (a contention advanced, for instance, by those 
sociologists interested in ‘the sociology of knowledge’), and 
that extsting philosophical doctrine is too much a product of 
concentration upon the natural sciences—that this contention 
is as often as not mere philosophical confusion, and the 
philosopher may be forgiven some impatience towards it. But 
at the same time, I should be inclined to argue, pointing to 
the agonised efforts of sociologists, economists, historians and 
others to produce the ‘methodology’ they believe themselves to 
require, and to the aloofness of trained philosophers, that the 
latter betray a much greater reluctance to trespass on the 
province of social ‘science’ than was apparent in their attitude 
towards the natural sciences when they were in a comparable 
stage of development. It is not difficult to suggest reasons 
for this. There is, for one thing, the inevitable desire on the 
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part of philosophers to avoid taking up questions which could 

not but bring them face to face with the issue of social or 

‘political partisanship. Moreover, it certainly seems as if the 

success of the independent, experimental sciences over the last 

three centuries has made the philosopher especially cautiou: 

of going beyond certain traditionally sanctioned questions. It 

has, we may even say, finally established-the distinction 

between science and philosophy, though it is doubtful whether 

any clear distinction was recognised. in any period much 
earlier than our dwn, or whether it is one that is now worth 

maintaining. Whatever the reason, anyhow, philosophers seem 

now prepared to acquiesce in the curious distinction between 

social science (or sociology) and social philosophy, political 
‘science and political philosophy (though this latter, certainly, 
is not so definitely established) ; a curious distinction, because 
there is nothing analogous to it in the relations of philosophy 

and the natural sciences, though admittedly many philosophers 
hold to the conception of a philosophy of science that can. 
determine the final ‘validity’ or ‘significance’ of the sciences. 

But such a subject would presumably determine the limits or 

significance of the social along with the natural sciences, and - 
there would still be no apparent reason why there should be 
specially a social philosophy. The main point, however, in- 
the distinction between the two sorts of studies as it is usually 

made is that, whatever social philosophy may be, nevertheless 
philosophy cannot legitimately compete with the social 

scientist in his field; we can only discuss the ‘philosophical 

problems arising out of the work of the sciences’, the 

suggestion being that the scientist provides us, perhaps, with 

‘our material but that we cannot pretend to provide him 
with his. 

It will be pointed out here, of course, that the existence 
of social philosophy as distinct from social science (although 
there is no chemical philosophy distinct from chemical science) 
arises from the distinction between fact and yalue that prevails 
‘in social life, and only there. The material with which the 
chemist deals exhibits no values or ideals, but only efficient 
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causes, whereas men are capable of distinguishing what ought 
to be from what is, and social life can be understood, partly, 
at least, as an attempt to realise values. Now, certainly it 
would have to be admitted that so far as there has hitherto 
existed such a subject as social philosophy, it has largely 
consisted in an attempt to develop a social ideal; and it is 
inthis way, so it has been supposed, that philosophy exerts 
its closest influence upon social life. I do not wish to discuss 
this view in the detail that it may demand, but merely to 
assert that if this is put forward seriously as a theory of the 
social function of philosophy, or of the nature of a social 
philosophy, it appears to beg the most important questions. 
For before this could be advanced as an account of the way 
in which philosophy affects social movements of different 
sorts, we should have to consider the question whether, as a 
matter of fact, social life can in any sense be understood gs a 
striving to realise values, or as the pursuit of an ideal. Further, 
in this connection, we could not avoid an examination of the 
views of those sociologists who hold that this sort. of 
philosophy itself, instead of contributing to, or giving a lead 
to, social and cultural development, merely ‘expresses’ or 
follows social movements of a different and more fundamental 
kind. We need not say at this stage that these views are 
correct, nor need we even attempt to give them any precise 
statement. Our main point is that if we are concerned with 
developing the conception of a social philosophy, these are 
questions that cannot be avoided or postponed, but which 
confront us right at the outset. Before we could be justified 
in developing a social philosophy as a theory of the social 
ideal, we should have to consider the actual character of 
social change and progress; and, as an important part of this, 
to examine by reference to history, the actual réle that 
philosophy has played in social development. If this is correct, 
it would appear that one of the first and one of the most 
important questions that would confront a social philosophy, 
on any fully worked out view of social philosophy, would be 
the provision of a theory of philosophy as social, that is to 
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say, the attempt to identify and to describe philosophy, not 
as the investigation of a certain well recognised field or of a 
number of traditionally established problems, but as a certain 
sort of social function, or as something that plays a 
recognisable social or cultural réle, or discharges some sort 
of historical ‘mission’. It is not difficult to see how the two 
ways of considering philosophy might be distinguished, 
whatever their connections may turn out to be; for if we 
are able to recognise philosophy first of all as a certain sort 
of function in the complex totality of culture or of society, it 
may quite well happen that those inquiries which at any 
given time are termed philosophical because of the field or 
sort of question with which they are occupied are not 
philosophical in the first sense at all, and that the 
philosophical function is being exercised by men who are not 
recognised as philosophers by their contemporaries. And, 
certainly, if there is any justification at all for the constant 
demands that are being put forward for ‘a new philosophy’, 
this might be taken to suggest that in our own society the 
philosophic function is not being exercised. 

The consideration by philosophers of the nature of their 
own subject, the attempt to develop a sort of philosophy of 
philosophy, has never been so prominent a feature of English 
thought as of the thought of Germany. This, no doubt, is only 
an aspect of the comparative lack of interest that prevails in 
England in the general theory of culture and of society. But 
before the influence of Hegel in philosophy was quite extinct, 
and the present-day distaste for system had established itself, 
there were not a few important philosophers who took it to 
be part of their business to understand the relations of their 
own subject to other forms of cultural activity, such as the 
sciences, art, religion, as well as to social movements of a 
non-theoretical sort. However high-handed and unscholarly 
Hegel’s attitude towards his predecessors may have been, 
nevertheless his attempt to treat the history of philosophy 
in eonnection with the philosophy of history raised problems 
that have since been permitted to lapse, except in so far as 
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they have been accepted as a field of study by certain schools 
of sociologists. The total collapse of the elaborate structure 
of theory developed by Kant and the German idealists, and 
the discrediting of the very conception of system that has 
tended to accompany it, has meant that philosophy has broken 
up, not merely into a number of more or less isolated schools, 
but into a number of comparatively isolated subjects, and it 
seems to be becoming more and more of a fiction to continue 
to speak of philosophy as a subject at all. The sort of 
specialisation characteristic of the sciences is now character- 
istic also of the epistemologists, the logisticians, the analysts, 
the metaphysicians, the moral and political philosophers, the 
social philosophers and whatever other tribes there may be 
who think of themselves vaguely as belonging somehow to the 
realm of philosophy. It does not seem very much of an 
exaggeration to say that, in our own day, philosophy is no 
more than a ‘geographical expression’. Certainly, it would 
be a pretty rash undertaking on anyone’s part to profess 
to show how all these sorts of ‘philosophy’ hang together, 
let alone to exhibit the relations that may prevail between 
contemporary ‘philosophy’ and other kinds of cultural and 
social activity. Still, even though it may be unreasonable to 
expect a satisfactory answer at the present stage, it is a 
question we cannot very well escape—why, in our own day, 
there should be these many types of distinct ‘philosophies’, and 
what may be the implications of that condition of affairs. 
It is reasonably clear that no one of the ‘philosophies’ at 
present practised could hope to tell us how our various 
cultural enterprises are interconnected; and, indeed, as is 
shown by the attitude taken up by positivists towards meta- 
physical, ethical, religious and xsthetic studies, the tendency 
is rather to deny that there are any interconnections. In 
any case, it is certain (and this is the more relevant con- 
sideration), that few of the philosophical inquiries at present 
going on, or, at least, of those most talked about, could 
pretend to provide a lead for cultural advance in a number 
of distinct fields, and contemporary philosophers for the most 
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part are not doing themselves an injustice when they deprecate 
the demands made upon them to provide ‘a philosophy for 
the modern man’. Yet it has commonly been held in the past 
that philosophy is the supreme form of inquiry because it 
has performed just that function, of providing the stimulus 
or direction for a general cultural advance—Nietzsche, for one, 
maintained that the philosopher is the ‘physician of culture’, 
and if there is anything at all in this view, it would suggest 
that there is an important function which in our own 
civilisation is not being discharged—not, at least, by 
‘philosophers’. This, it seems to me, is the sort of situation 
from which a study of social philosophy might well set out, 
indeed, as we have argued, could not avoid encountering: 
for the current demand for a social philosophy is indubitably 
a demand upon the philosopher to play a social part, and the 
specifically philosophical or theoretical question this raises is 
that of the social réle that philosophy does in fact play. 
One would not wish to suggest, of course, that social 
philosophy in this sense of a consideration of the 
way in which philosophy is embedded in the total culture 
of a period would replace all other sorts of philosophy 
(though some writers on social philosophy sometimes 
speak as if it would); but even so, it could not fail 
to draw attention to problems of a peculiarly central character 
which, owing to the centrifugal tendency of contemporary 
philosophy, are being left in the hands of sociologists, and 
such imperfectly qualified persons. 

It is often said, however, that there is nothing to be 
gained by meditating upon what philosophy (or any other 
subject) is, that that is an attempt to live by taking in one’s 
own washing; or, again, that a philosophy of philosophy 
sounds like a product of decadence—the sort of thing one 
might expect to arise when a tradition is exhausted. As 
for the first point, one might be prepared to admit that 
philosophy could not sustain itself by reflecting upon what a 
philosophical problem is,‘and that important movements have 
not originated in that way. It may be said that an objection- 
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able feature of Nietzsche’s formula is the suggestion that 
philosophy is a matter of deliberate diagnosis of a culture, 
and the calculated prescription of a cure. But even this might 
well be contested. It could be quite forcefully argued that 
what was specially philosophic about the work of such men 
as Plato, or Kant, or Hegel, was their sense of a tension or 
disharmony between developments, or hypotheses, in different 
cultural fields, and their attempt to produce a common 
hypothesis, or, at any rate, as in the case of Kant, to define 
the relations between different spheres of cultural activity. 
’ Yet, however this may be, no one would arise to deny that 
the problems of philosophy have usually occupied a peculiarly 
central position in the culture of a given period, in the sense 
that once they were solved, immediate progress became 
possible in a number of different directions. Other studies 
have, of course, at times been in a like position. It is now a 
commonplace that mathematics, for a period, occupied such a 
strategic position, and that the production of a certain amount 
of mathematical theory enabled rapid advance to take place 
in a number of distinct sciences. It is a question, here, whether 
there is any value in maintaining our usual distinction between 
philosophy and the sciences, and it is possible that Descartes 
has acquired the title of ‘father of modern philosophy’ more 
because of his crucial mathematical innovations than for any 
contributions he may have made to what is nowadays regarded 
as ‘philosophy’. However, the immediate point to be made is 
that it by no means follows, because problems are at one 
particular time and stage in their investigation, central to a 
culture in this peculiar way, that they always maintain their 
position; and it seems reasonable to suppose that the further 
development of mathematical theory is now predominantly a 
matter of mathematical interest only, and is of no great 
consequence for other fields of inquiry. Now of the problems 
of philosophy (assuming for the moment that we mean any 
more by calling a problem ‘philosophical’ than that it is in 
such a strategic position), some suffer, I should argue, a 
precisely similar fate. Up to a certain point in their 
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investigation, the results will advance speculation in other 
fields; beyond that point, they are of interest only for their 
own sakes. This is the same as to say, it seems, that many 
of the traditionally accepted problems of philosophy have 
ceased to be philosophical, and have become the concern of 
sciences. A man who has become interested in a problem of 
a certain type will, no doubt, continue to pursue it long 
beyond the point where it loses its more general interest or 
importance, and no one would deny the legitimacy of studying . 
the problems of the philosophical ‘sciences’ in a specialised 
manner. But it is always open to any one to raise a doubt 
as to whether a department of theory. is any longer 
philosophical in the sense of being crucial in a number of 
fields, and to decide that it is no longer to be regarded as 
philosophical in this sense. It appears to be quite certain that 
we continue to believe that one condition of regarding a sort 
of inquiry as philosophical is that its development is necessary 
for the solution of a variety of more particular problems 
in ‘special’ fields, and yet we fail to notice when inquiries 
have passed the stage where they are central in a culture, 
and we are surprised that ‘philosophy’ is no longer playing 
the part in our civilisation that it once seemed to play. 
Perhaps it would be an overstatement of the case to say that 
the real philosopher of our time has been, not of the sort 
academically labelled and approved, but such a man as Freud, 
who has been able to create almost a Weltanschauung, because 
his work has been the key to advance in so many different 
sorts of inquiry. At any rate, this is certainly one important 
sense of the phrase ‘the physician of culture’, that whether 
he was aware of it or not, the philosopher has in the past 
dealt with just those issues upon which, at that particular 
time, the progress of a number of intellectual movements 
depended. 

If we should go on to inquire further why some problems 
should be ‘nuclear problems’ in the sense explained, one con- 
dition would be. the logical character of those questions, their 
relation to other logically secondary issues. The philosopher 
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may be said hitherto to have been the physician, or the 
midwife and nurse, of our western culture because, occupied 
with the theory of logic, or the general conditions of existence, 
he has been largely concerned with developing the general 
theory of science; and thus may be said to have been engaged 
with questions necessary for the establishment and progress 
of the sciences. About this side of the question, no more 
need be said. What it is more relevant to our argument to 
point out is that, if particular issues come at one time to 
appear as crucial, this is not only a matter of their logical 
character, but it is a social phenomenon also (using social in 
a somewhat wide sense), in that it will depend, for one thing, 
upon the general state of opinion of the time, or upon the 
way in which various intellectual movements are interrelated 
with one another. As regards the way in which philosophy 
in modern society has made possible the development of the 
sciences, it could scarcely be maintained, I think, that 
philosophers have created science as a social institution. In 
modern times, at least, science has been able to develop only 
because it has been supported by a number of social conditions 
that may be distinguished initially, in whatever way they may 
later be found to be interconnected: the growth of a certain 
sort of economy, the peculiar features of the Puritan religion 
and many other factors have been pointed to as conspiring 
towards the social dominance of scientific and technological 
interests and activities. Whatever the detailed account of 
these interrelations should turn out to be, we can at least 
see that philosophy, in the sense of a concern with the general 
theory of science, has been of central importance in our 
Civilisation because it happened to be occupied with issues 
upon which depended the release of social movements of many 
different sorts. But to turn for an illustration to a rather 
less complicated case, we may consider the preoccupation of 
some contemporary philosophers with ‘epistemological’ 
questions. It is still sometimes argued (for instance, by 
H. H. Price) that this sort of study is necessary to ‘validate’ 
the knowledge that the scientist claims to possess. It is 
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maintained, for example, that the scientist assumes the exist- 
ence of an external world, that he takes it for granted that 
perception gives us knowledge of that world, while the 
historian assumes, amongst other things, the validity of 
memory. One function of the philosopher, according to this 
conception of philosophy, is to examine these presuppositions, 
and where possible to validate the beliefs based upon them. 
Now, if there is one thing more certain than anything else, 
it is that in so far as a philosopher interests himself in such 
questions as these, he must admit that he has nothing to 
contribute to culture as it at present stands. It might be 
said by some that this is because such problems are not even 
genuine philosophic problems; or that the fruitlessness of 
such questions is due to the fact that they have now arrived 
at the detailed stage of investigation where the results are of 
no general importance. Whatever may be the truth regarding 
either of those contentions, it is also true that such investiga- 
tions are sterile in a large sense, because they are concerned 
with what no one but a few philosophers can regard as real 
problems. So far as the present condition of our culture 
is concerned, such issues are no longer alive. Whether or 
not some philosopher is able to prove that there is an external 
world, we can no longer pretend that that is an issue of any 
significance; and certainly that is not the preoccupation we 
should expect of a ‘physician of culture’. To this, it might 
simply be replied that what this shows is that a philosopher 
would be misguided if he made any such grandiose claim. 
But, apart from other considerations, it could be strongly 
argued that such questions as these were at some points in 
the history of philosophy quite vital in the sense under dis- 
cussion. At a time when the sciences were struggling to 
establish their social prestige or social independence against 
anti-scientific conceptions of knowledge, and we can say that 
such a situation prevailed while Descartes was working, the 
attempts to establish the general theory of science, and 
discussion of the final validity of ‘knowledge’ of different 
sorts, could not but be of general importance in assisting 
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or. impeding the development of science. This is the sort of 
point that would have to be considered by any historian of 
philosophy who attempted to treat his subject as part of the 
social history of culture, and to show how definite problems 
become established as philosophical issues. 

But in dealing with the way in which philosophy has 
influenced the development of science, it is not only with 
philosophy as the theory of science or of the categories that 
we should have to be concerned. No doubt, this has constituted 
one extremely important aspect of its cultural function, and 
indeed, it might be said, its only significant connection with 
science for a long period. But, as to that, we may argue, the 
philosopher interested in logic and the theory of knowledge 
has been of so great cultural importance in western 
civilisation, and has been able to take his own interests and 
activities so much for granted, just because science has been 
taken for granted, and no one within the last couple of 
centuries has been able seriously to contest, on grounds drawn 
from moral or social philosophy, the social importance of the 
scientific and technological movements. In this respect, 
however, there have been some differences in the intellectual 
history of the western countries, and if it is true, as was 
suggested earlier, that in German thought there has been much 
greater interest in the ‘philosophy of philosophy’, this no doubt 
is partly because the culture of that country has not been so 
heavily dominated by a ‘scientific’ or positivistic social 
morality as Britain has been and there have always been 
important socio-cultural influences opposed to the free 
development of independent sciences. At the present moment, 
however, in every country the independence of science is being 
disputed, and, in particular, doubt is being thrown upon the 
ethical character of the disinterested search for truth. Now 
obviously this presents a problem to philosophy which is not 
so much one of logic or of the philosophy of science ag we 
have become accustomed to understand that phrase, but which 
involves rather a consideration of science as a social movement 
and as a moral phenomenon, or, as Max Weber puts it, 
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combining the notions of science as an institution and as a 
morality, philosophy needs to consider science as a ‘calling’ 
or profession. Admitting that philosophy as a theoretical 
activity will always be bound up with the fate of science, 
and that logic or the theory of science must always remain 
one of its primary concerns, nevertheless it has become neces- 
sary now to pay some attention to the social conditions of 
science, and the ethic of science: questions which since the 
eighteenth century have been comparatively ignored because 
science has met with few serious obstacles, and because its 
social or moral prestige has never been in dispute. We could 
scarcely say now, however, that the ethic of ‘truth for its own 
sake’ could be accepted as easily as it once may have been; 
and that, not merely because of the sharpening of the conflict 
between this ethic and others, such as national and political 
moralities, but just as much because the course which science 
itself is following makes its traditional ethic much less con- 
vincing. As specialisation proceeds in the sciences, and they 
become further removed from their original philosophical 
matrix and break up into an infinitude of separate ‘research 
problems’, the slogan ‘truth for its own sake’ comes to stand 
as a defence for triviality or for a sort of scientific neo- 
scholasticism. It is in this situation, created by the perhaps 
inevitable increasing specialisation of the sciences, that the 
alternative ethic of a socially useful science appears with its 
greatest force. Conservative philosophers and scientists, 
assured of the intrinsic value of truth, sometimes profess to 
see in this an expression of a new barbarism. But this 
short way of dealing with the conflict ignores the issue. Most 
obviously, the demand for social utility in science is an 
attempt to restore the conception of importance to scientific 
practice. Now, when we use this term of an hypothesis, we 
ordinarily mean, I suppose, that it serves to explain, or is 
a part of an explanation of, a large number of diverse 
phenomena; that it enables us to deal with all these things 
in a uniform manner. But when the sciences appear in a 
highly specialised form, and their hypotheses apply to 
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problems of a very limited nature, they are less capable of 
providing a unitary attitude towards a variety of phenomena 
of nature or of social life. The individual scientist, under 
these conditions, is less a man of culture, or is less capable 
of a consistent, integrated way of life. Certainly, it is 
popularly supposed that the attitude of the scientist to matters 
outside his own speciality is invariably ‘scientific’, but this is 
belied by the scientist’s own deference to the conception of the 
‘expert’, and his usual unwillinguess to take up a serious, 
informed position on questions on which he is himself no 
expert. So far as this process is occurring, it will weaken, 
as has been pointed out, the resistance of science to hostile 
social forces. And it may follow that science will come ‘to 
play a much smaller part than it has hitherto done in deter- 
mining the character of western culture. 

Whether it is inherent in the nature of science that the 
sort of specialisation described should develop, or whether it 
arises from the peculiar organisation of science in our society, 
or the influence upon scientific inquiry of other interests, is 
a matter of some importance. But, in whatever way this 
question may be answered, it is true that the present position 
of science raises issues of a rather different type from those 
that usually occur in a study of the relations of science and 
philosophy. If it is the case that the philosopher is ‘the 
physician of culture’, that function can no longer be fully 
served, so far as science is concerned, by developing, as 
hitherto, the logic of the sciences, and the criticism of their 
logical categories and ‘presuppositions’. The conflict between 
the traditional ethic of science and the moralities of other 
social institutions, together with the peculiar form assumed 
by science in our own civilisation, compels us to face the 
question of the place of science itself as a cultural force, and 
that of its legitimate ethic. This, indeed, may itself be said 
to be one of the main topics of a social philosophy, and the 
general theory of culture, and of science as an ethical and 
cultural phenomenon, to be one of its contributions to cultural 
advance. And certainly this particular task is of real 
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importance if, as has been argued, the question of the ethic 
of science is one of those upon which ‘the maintenance of the 
place of science in our civilisation depends. 

But this question of the ethic of the scientist cannot be 
argued apart from the most general problem of ethical theory, 
that of the character of culture or of civilisation. And this 
in turn would lead us into the theory of the laws of social 
action and change. There can be no doubt that the reaction 
against the specialised autonomous sciences that is a feature 
of our own day, is connected, in so far as it is genuinely 
theoretical and not merely the expression of some political 
interest, with the collapse of utilitarian and positivistic 
systems of social science. The utilitarian and progressivist 
outlook conspicuous in the nineteenth century, took it as a 
matter of course, and of self-evident rightness, that scientific 
research should occupy an increasing place in the whole field 
of social behaviour, because it tended also to assume that it 
was solely by ‘rational’ reflection upon the environment, and 
calculation of results that human beings are moved to action. 
In this connection, we may mention Comte’s account of the 
state of society where freedom of conscience and liberty of 
individual judgment will have disappeared, once the social 
sciences have achieved the certainty and the perfection of 
astronomy. And the criticism of this conception of social 
action has affected both the generally received conception of 
the social position of the scientist in relation to other forms 
of social action; and also that of the intrinsic character of 
science. The rejection of ‘reason’ or ‘calculation’ from the 
centre of the theory of social behaviour, and their replacement 
by processes of an allegedly ‘irrational’ sort (traditional, 
ritualistic or what not), has assisted the reaching of the now 
fashionable conclusion that logic or science is itself nothing 
final, or not what it appears, but is an ‘expression’ or function 
of those ‘interests’, or whatever other forces they may be, 
which have replaced ‘reason’ as the foundation of the theory 
of social behaviour. It is a frequent contention of anti- 
positivistic schools that science is anti-social or ethically 
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questionable, since it is considered to lead, if not to social 
disintegration, at least to the rupturing of the more intimate 
social ties that are found present in societies where science 
does not flourish. Roughly, it may be said, the compliment 
is paid to science and technology (together, of course, with 
certain other social forces) that it has disrupted the horde 
organisation; though there is some evidence for believing 
that in our day horde or tribal forms of social life are 
coming to be held in increasing respect. This, it may be said, 
is one of the crises of our culture. 

Now, in the face of this situation, it seems that the 
natural sciences can do little to repair the cracks in our 
civilisation. In an earlier period, before the separation of 
philosophy and science had established itself, and before the 
specialisation within science had proceeded so far, science and 
the philosophy of science were able to throw up a 
Weltanschauung, an embracing and coherent account of 
natural-and social behaviour, a definite conception of culture 
and of social progress. It is, in fact, this scientific 
Weltanschauung of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
that is now under fire, and no doubt much of it is deservedly 
being destroyed. But certainly, if it is destroyed, science 
itself will not be able to replace it, nor will the special 
philosophical ‘sciences’ of the sort we have discussed. The 
common scientific view of the moment is that science is 
‘ethically neutral’ or ‘indifferent to values’, the meaning 
presumably being that science cannot tell us what ought to be 
done. This may be so, but the deepening mysticism of certain 
branches of scientific theory (that is, the loss of the notion 
of a pervasive order and interconnectedness), and the pre- 
occupation with problems of a limited character have weakened 
the resistance of science to anti-scientific moralities and 
philosophies. The specialised sciences have largely lost the 
sense, exhibited, for instance, by the greatest of the Greek 
thinkers, of the deep motives or drives underlying the growth 
of a coherent culture. What seems most urgent now is a 
reconsideration of the part that philosophy and science do 
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play in determining the form of social organisation, and, 
further than this, the ways in which they might still assist 
in forming the structure of a stable culture. This, as we 
have.said, is the primary problem for a social philosophy.’ 


MOTIVE AND THE RIGHTNESS OF AN ACT. 


By A. K. Srovr. 


Tue difference between what is true and what is false 
does not at all depend on what anyone believes; yet, apart 
from all reference to a mind capable of believing or dis- 
believing, there is no distinction between truth and falsity. 
No doubt it was true that the earth went round the sun before 
anybody actually believed it. But this can only mean that 
had anyone believed it‘ he would have believed what really 
was and therefore would have believed truly. The objective 
ground of truth, then, lies in the nature of reality, but truth 
has no existence apart from believing minds. 

Now, mutatis mutandis, the same seems to hold in the 
ethical sphere for the distinction between right and wrong. 
What anyone wills is not right or wrong because he wills 
it. The distinction between right and wrong rests on the 
nature of what he wills, independently of him. Yet apart 
from reference to voluntary agency the distinction between 
ethical right and wrong entirely disappears. An event, to be 
right or wrong, must be willed by someone. Hence arises 
the question—what is the nature of the objective ground 
which determines the difference between right and wrong in 
moral conduct? Can we find a general answer to this question 
such as that which we have, rightly or wrongly, given to the 
question “What is in general the objective ground of the 
difference between truth and falsity?” This is the question 
with which Dr. W. D. Ross is concerned in his book The Right 
and the Good. There is one answer to it which Dr. Rogs 
definitely rejects. It is that the difference between right 
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and wrong has its objective ground in the goodness or badness 
of what is willed. Holding that this view is untenable, he 
has formulated another. And if we inquire what grounds 
he has for his own view, we shall find that they mainly 
or wholly rest on the assumption that the good-and-evil theory 
breaks down. Now, I hold that Dr. Ross’s arguments are 
valid not against the theory itself, but only against certain 
inadequate modes of interpreting it. This has been shown, 
in a way that I find satisfactory, by Mr. Joseph (in Some 
Problems in Ethics). I need not, of course, attempt to repeat 
in detail what he has said on this point, but shall confine 
myself to giving a very brief statement of the position as I 
see it. The goodness which ultimately determines rightness is 
a good form or plan of life in the individual and in society. 
The life of the individual does not consist merely in the 
sequence and coexistence of feelings, thoughts and volitions. 
These, in order to exist at all, must be related to each other 
within the peculiar form of unity characteristic of an 
individual self. Hence we are justified in speaking of the 
goodness of the self as a whole, as distinct from the goodness 
supposed to be made up of the separate and independent 
goodnesses of the partial stages and phases of its existence. 
Further, since the life of the individual, so far as Ethics is 
concerned with him, has its being only in relation to other 
individuals within the peculiar unity of a society or com- 
munity of individuals, goodness in the individual is inseparable. 
from his social relations. 


Now, the rightness of any voluntary act is constituted 
by the contribution it makes to maintaining or developing a 
good form of life in the individual and therefore in the society 
of which he is a member. This is the ultimate test of whether 
a voluntary act is right or wrong. The voluntary act as 
such, and not merely its consequences, may by its intrinsic 
nature be just such a contribution to the good form of life. 
Hence this theory is in principle different from any form 
of utilitarianism, however ‘ideal’. In particular, it does not 
involve a hedonistic or any other kind of calculus. 


2 Motive AND THE RIGHTNESS OF AN ACT. 


The doctrine that ultimately rightness determines 
goodness usually passes under the misleading title of 
Intuitionism. The opposite view, that goodness determines 
rightness (represented by such theories as those of self- 
realisation, utilitarianism in its various forms and the view I 
have just outlined) might, as a general theory with possible 
variants, be appropriately called the Doctrine of Values, or 
the Value Theory of Rightness and Wrongness. In this paper 
I use the term ‘Value Theory’ to stand for my own version 
of the general theory. 


I propose, then, in this paper to assume that Dr. Ross’s 
refutation of the value theory fails against Mr, Joseph’s state- 
ment of it, however valid it may be against utilitarianism. 
I shall occupy myself principally with Dr. Ross’s own positive 
doctrine, and only incidentally with his arguments against the 
value theory. Before I come to this, however, it seems 
advisable to say something about the conception of duty (in 
a narrower sense than that usually connoted by ‘obligation’) 
as interpreted by the value theory. For this is the stronghold 
of the Intuitionist’s position, which fastens upon the 
apparent failure of all forms of the value theory to account 
for the part played by the conception of duty in ordinary 
thought and conduct, and claims to be itself the only view 
that will do this. 


An act is said to be a duty when it is fixed for a man and 
not by him, demanded of him as a debt which he has to 
pay, or a demand which he has to satisfy. It is not for him 
to consider reasons why he should or should not pay this 
debt or satisfy this demand. The fact that certain behaviour 
is due from him is taken as ultimate without reference to 
the goodness of his action, or its results in other respects. 
It is the duty of the soldier to obey orders and not to reason 
about them before obeying. Similarly, it is the duty of a doctor 
to save the life of a patient just because this is the line 
of conduct which is due from him as a doctor. This is the 
meaning of duty in the slogan of the boatswain in Marryat’s 
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Peter Simple—“Duty before decency”—and also in his motto 
“I do my duty and you do yours”. 

How can we account for this concept of duty in terms of 
the value theory? There are two features of the conception to 
be considered : 

(1) First, that marked by the use of the possessive 
pronoun—my duty, his duty, your duty. A man’s duty is a 
debt owed especially by him on account of his special position 
and circumstances. This is what Dr. Ross means when he 
speaks of ‘the highly personal character of duty’ to which, 
he claims, only the intuitionist theory does full justice. 

(2) The second is the bindingness of duty just because it 
is duty and apart from all other considerations. In face of his 
duty it is not for a man to reason why but just to do it. 

(1) It is easy to deal with the first point in terms of 
the value theory. In general a man ought to strive to realise 
what is good and check or prevent what is evil just because 
good is good and evil is evil, but in order to do this effectively, 
or most effectively, he must limit his activity to the values 
which are nearest to him and lie within his power. Charity 
begins at home. It is especially my duty to provide for my 
own family and another man’s duty to provide for his. The 
interests of my own country are more specially my concern; 
I cannot safely leave them in the keeping of foreigners. From 
the point of view of the theory of values it is important 
for a man, as Plato says, to mind his own business. 

(2) The peculiar bindingness of duty is best understood 
if we consider it as a debt owed to some person or group of 
persons who have a right to exact payment (cf. “England 
expects every man to do his duty”). Wherein, then, does the 
obligation to pay a debt consist? Suppose that Smith and 
Robinson are on a desert island, and that Smith lends 
Robinson a knife on the express understanding that it is to be 
returned to him. We say that it is the duty of Robinson to 
return the knife to Smith. Why? It may be that Smith 
would be put to great inconvenience if the knife were not 
returned as stipulated, but this does not account for the 
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obligation. Smith might suffer the same inconvenience even 
if the knife did not belong to him at all, but to Robinson. 
In this case it would be a question of Robinson’s lending 
Smith the knife, and plainly the only assignable reason why 
Robinson should lend Smith the knife is that it is good that 
Smith should have it. But what we are concerned with is 
the obligation arising out of the prior agreement or contract. 
Now on the value theory the answer to this question is that 
mutual confidence and co-operation between the two men is 
good in itself (independently of the question whether it has 
good consequences, which, of course, it pretty certainly would 
have), and that refusal to abide by the agreement would 
destroy or help to destroy it. So, in general, a duty is what 
is due from a person to some community, small or great, of 
which he is a member, permanently or transiently. And the 
duty varies according to the special place or function of the 
individual within the community. The community demands 
that each of its members should behave in certain ways partly 
determined by their special place within the whole. The 
preservation or welfare of the whole depends upon those 
demands’ being normally fulfilled, and this requirement may 
leave comparatively little room and perhaps in some cases 
none at all for the exercise of private judgment on the part 
of the individual. That is why the soldier, for instance, has 
to obey orders—“his not to reason why, his not to make 
reply”. Similarly it is demanded of the doctor that he should 
always unconditionally try to save the life of his patient, 
though he may think it a bad thing to do, and though, apart 
from the special duty of his profession as socially fixed for 
him, he would be acting rightly if he let the patient die or 
even hastened his death. Let me add briefly two further 
illustrations of the conception of duty. Within a gang of 
criminals obedience of its members to a leader and loyalty 
to each other may be felt as binding, much in the same way 
as duties are in the wider community on which it preys. The 
law-abiding citizen so far agrees that he condemns disloyalty 
of one member of the criminal community to another and 
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admires loyalty. A loyal gangster has at least the makings 
of a loyal citizen. Yet the law-abiding citizen will not use 
the word duty in this connexion just because he regards the 
criminal community as itself anti-social. The criminal also 
will probably so far share this view that he will not readily 
use such words as duty. 

It is different with a group of communists who in 
attempting to upset the existing social order believe that they 
are working for the ultimate good of human society. For 
them loyalty to leaders and loyalty to each other are duties 
in the full sense. But they are not so, of course, for those 
who believe that the existing order is comparatively good 
and that communism is bad. 

In general, then, society is founded on the mutual 
expectation of its members that each of the others will act 
in certain ways in certain circumstances. To fulfil such 
expectations is a duty and to demand the fulfilment of them 
is a right which may be enforced either by legislation or only 
by public opinion. If this account of the matter is correct, 
then the ultimate ground of rights and duties is the good 
of the community. Plato defined justice or rightness in the 
state as the discharge by each individual, or at least by each 
class, of his or its specially appointed function, but he recog- 
nised that by itself this is a quite inadequate account of the 
matter—it is also necessary that the order of the state should 
be a good one, and this order can only be realised when the 
rulers understand the nature of the Good. 

That is all that for my present purpose I need say about 
the conception of duty. I come now to the special part of 
Dr. Ross’s positive doctrine that I wish to question in this 
paper—the doctrine that the rightness or wrongness of an 
act is wholly independent of the motive of the agent. I shall 
not here attempt to deal directly with a special argument 
against the opposite view, the argument based on the Kantian 
maxim that ‘ought’ implies ‘can’. In this argument it is 
urged that if motives are in any degree constituents of the 
rightness of an act, then, since I cannot command my motives, 
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I cannot be obliged to do right. And this, it is truly said, is 
absurd. To consider this objection fully would involve an 
investigation of freedom. Perhaps it may be enough to point 
out here that the objection itself involves equally absurd 
consequences. According to Dr. Ross, the moral goodness 
of the agent depends on the motives of his actions; hence it 
depends on something which is ew hypothesi beyond his 
control. And this conclusion seems at least as absurd as the 
other. Praise and blame on this view become meaningless. 
If it be replied that we can praise a man for cultivating 
good motives, though not for doing any particular act from a 
good motive, I can only say that I fail to see how it can be 
possible to cultivate good motives except by setting ourselves, 
wherever a morally important choice has to be made, to seek 
and act from the best motive we can find. A gi can only be 
formed by the exercise of the relevant Svvajus. And here the 
Sivas is denied. 

To come, then, at last, to Dr. Ross’s positive view. An act, 
according to him, is an event that occurs because it is willed 
or intended to occur by someone whose act it is therefore said 
to be. Though the event is not an act unless it is voluntarily 
initiated, the state of mind of the agent in willing it makes 
no difference to the nature of the act (taken as including its 
consequences). It follows that the nature of the act is in 
principle independent of the motive which induces the agent 
to will it. The same kind of act may be done from very 
different motives. When a man pays a debt the act is the same 
whether he does it from a sense of duty, from fear of legal 
consequences, or because he expects and desires that his 
creditor shall drink himself to death with the money. 

This view that the nature of an act is independent of 
its motive has a most important bearing on the question 
what constitutes rightness and wrongness. Dr. Ross holds, 
for reasons which seem to me convincing, that rightness is 
properly predicable only of acts willed, not of the willing of 
them or of the agent who wills them. If, then, the motive that 
actuates the agent makes no difference to the act—that is, 
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to the change initiated by his volition—it can make no differ- 
ence to the rightness or wrongness of the act. The paying 
of a debt is right from whatever motive it is paid, good or 
bad. On the other hand, moral goodness and badness belong 
not to the act, but to the willing of it and to the person 
who wills it, and the will is good if the motive is good, and 
bad if it is bad. Dr. Ross proposes to mark this distinction 
by applying the term ‘act’ only to ‘the thing done’, from 
whatever motive it is done, and the term action only to the 
doing of it “from some particular motive, such as a sense of 
duty or benevolence”. ‘We should then talk of a right act”, 
he says, “but not of a right action, of a morally good action, 
but not of a morally good act . . . ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ refer 
entirely to the thing done, ‘morally good’ and ‘morally bad’ 
entirely to the motive from which it is done” (The Right and 
the Good, ch. I, p. 7). 


I admit at once that if the motive for doing an act makes 
no difference in principle to what is done, it can make no 
difference to the rightness or wrongness of what is done. But 
I deny that the nature of the act is thus independent of the 
motive in any sense which is ethically relevant and important. 
There is no doubt a sense in which a right act may be done 
from a bad motive and a wrong act from a good motive. But 
I shall argue later that the acts here concerned are acts not 
in an ethical but in a quasi-legal sense and that consequently 
they are right or wrong not in an ethical but in a quasi-legal 
sense. First, however, I shall give my positive reason for 
asserting that in the only sense of ‘act’ which is of primary 
importance for Ethics, the nature of an act is in principle 
determined by the motive from which it is done. 


Taking an act to be a state of affairs voluntarily initiated 
by an agent, we have to inquire whether the state of affairs 
so initiated differs according to the agent’s motive. We may 
consider human conduct in three possible relations: 

(1) In relation to other human beings in society; 

(2) in relation to the agent himself; 
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(3) in relation to God, or whatever is regarded as 
Divine. 

(1) Human society is essentially a communion of selves 
in which each member of the community responds to the 
thoughts and feelings of others and seeks in others a response 
to his own. Hence we omit what is of central importance to 
the meaning of the word ‘act’ if we confine it to the physical 
’ event initiated by the agent and to the perception of that 
event by others. The state of affairs which is voluntarily 
initiated must, if it is to be ethically significant, include 
appreciation by others of the state of mind from which the 
external act issued. Now the state of mind from which the 
external act issues just is, or at any rate includes, what we call 
the motive. Possible examples are infinite in number and 
variety. Take, for instance, mutual affection between two 
friends. Each in his conduct seeks the welfare of the other, 
and the result is no doubt in part independent of motives. 
A may help B in a difficult situation, and the help is of value 
to B whatever A’s motive may be in giving it. But the 
result in B’s mind and the response which he makes depends 
also essentially on his appreciation of the external act as 
having its source in A’s affection for him. Even a trivial 
benefit, or the constant remembrance of slight requirements, 
may have a great effect of this kind if it shows how intimately 
and constantly A loves him. Now let us consider a case of 
simulated friendship. A feels no real affection for B but acts 
towards B as if he did so, his motive being to ingratiate 
himself with B, win his confidence and use it to rob him of 
his money. So far as he is successful in ingratiating himself, 
the effect upon B is the same as if A had felt real affection. 
. Are we then to say that the social result of a volition depends 
not on its motives but on what others believe to be its motives? 
To this we may reply that social communion cannot be mainly 
and originally founded on hypocrisy. In order that there 
should be pretended affection producing a belief that it ig 
real there must first be real affection and real appreciation of 
it. Imitation always presupposes a real original which is 
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imitated. To this we may add that the state of affairs brought 
about by the pretended friendship is not in the long run the 
same as, but very different from, that brought about by real 
friendship. Even at the time the pretence is only likely to be 
a partial success. And when the man discovers that he has 
been robbed of his money by his pretended friend, the resulting 
state of his mind is all the worse because of the pretended 
friendship. The acts which appeared to him to be acts of 
friendship he now discovers to have been different acts 
altogether. 

(2) Consider next the change in the agent himself which 
is brought about by his volition. It hardly seems necessary to 
argue that this depends essentially on motives. The man who 
acts from bad motives thereby becomes a worse man, or at 
any rate confirms what is bad in him. Equally, the man who 
acts from good motives thereby becomes a better man, or 
at any rate confirms what is good in him. This is true even 
when the act done from a bad motive is in other respects 
right, or the act done from a good motive is in other respects 
wrong. A man who tells the truth in order to make mischief 
between husband and wife does not thereby become more 
truthful, but be does become more malicious. It is for him 
a step on the downward path. Or a man may tell the truth 
from a sense of duty, when if he had had due regard to the 
consequences he would-not have told it. He thereby maintains 
or develops his truth-speaking disposition. If he is in another 
way the worse, because he has acted without due regard to 
consequences, this is still because of a defect in his motive. 
He has proceeded from regard to the general duty of speaking 
the truth to the exclusion of other motives arising from the 
whole situation with which he has to deal. But this one- 
sidedness is very likely to be corrected when he realises how 
his act actually works out. 

(3) Finally we have to consider human conduct in 
relation to God or to powers regarded as divine. Here, from 
the point of view of Ethics, no one is likely to dispute that 
the motive is essential to the constitution of the act. I need 
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only refer to the teaching of the prophets or the long prayers 
of the Pharisee who is inwardly a whited sepulchre. Such 
cases also afford striking examples of the way in which the 
change initiated in the agent’s own character depends upon 
the motive of the act which in one of its aspects is the 
initiation of this change. 

I come now to the second of ist ‘two main divisions of 
my argument. I have to examine the sense in which a wrong 
act may be done from good motives or a right act from bad 
motives. I have said that there is a legitimate sense of the 
term ‘act’ and a correlative sense of the terms ‘right’ and 
‘wrong’, in which a man can properly be said to do a right 
act from bad motives and a wrong act from good motives. 
But this sense, I contend, is not primarily ethical, but rather 
legal or quasi-legal. ‘Right’ and ‘wrong’ apply in this sense 
primarily to general rules for general kinds and classes of 
acts, and to particular acts only so far as they agree with 
or are contrary to one or other of these general rules. Such 
a general rule, for instance, is that forbidding us to take 
possession of another man’s property without his consent. 
The reason why I say that these rules are not primarily 
ethical is that their very generality involves an abstraction 
from the actual moral. life of human beings in society. The 
acts which are condemned or demanded by the rule are in 
actual life only partial steps in what we may, call lines of 
conduct, and these lines of conduct again are more or less 
connected with each other as expressing the general trend of 
the will. No one ever commits an act that can be adequately 
described simply by bringing it under the general head ‘theft’ 
or ‘lying’. The theft or the lie is part of the man’s total 
behaviour, arising under the special conditions of his life 
at a certain stage. There is no such act as ‘just lying’; there 
is the lying of a doctor to save his patient’s life, or the lying 
of a guilty man to escape punishment; but there is no single 
‘do-able’ act describable as ‘just lying’, that is identical in 
the two acts and can be abstracted from them so that we may 
argue about its moral rightness or wrongness. In laying 
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down a general rule such as that against theft, we select from 
the whole conduct of individuals a fragmentary part, because 
it is a common element in what are really very different lines 
of behaviour. Now, what primarily concerns Ethics is the 
general line of behaviour, and particular acts only as partial 
phases in the line of behaviour. It is only in their context 
that the terms ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ apply to them in the 
properly ethical sense. How then is it possible to isolate 
particular acts from their practical context and regard them 
as right or wrong, irrespective of motive, simply because they 
are instances of a certain kind of act? The reason is that 
the well-being and even the existence of human societies need 
a certain order according to fixed rules regulating the 
behaviour of individuals, whatever their motives may be in 
observing it. Each member of the society in his own conduct 
must have a reasonaoly secure expectation that the other 
members will regularly behave in certain ways, that they 
will perform certain acts and refrain from certain others, that 
for instance they will not take his property without his 
consent, that they will observe contracts, that a policeman 
will protect him and that a judge will not take bribes. Now 
if the individual observes these rules because he wills the good 
of the society of which he is a member, his behaviour is 
ethically right, but it is not so irrespective of motive. 
Similarly, if he violates them because he prefers his own 
private interest to the good of the whole, his behaviour is 
ethically wrong, but it is not so irrespective of motives. But 
the acts themselves, irrespective of motives, are also said to 
be right or wrong. They are acts not in an ethical, but in a 
quasi-legal sense; consequently they are right or wrong not 
in an ethical, but in a quasi-legal sense. 

I will sum up briefly what I have been saying about the 
quasi-legal sense in which ‘act’ and ‘rightness’ and ‘wrongness’ 
may be used. The social order requires that certain rules 
should be obeyed, from whatever motives. They are therefore 
enforced by penalties, social or legal, without regard, or with 
comparatively little regard, for motive. If we mean by 
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‘rightness’ and ‘wrongness’ agreement and disagreement with 
the general framework of social order, as dependent on rules 
enforced by penalties, an act to which these adjectives are 
applicable must consist in what may be common to the 
behaviour of an indefinite multitude of individuals, actuated 
by different motives, good and bad. ‘Act’ in this sense is only 
a partial extract from the whole voluntary behaviour which 
is properly the subject of ethical judgment. That is why I say 
that this sense of act is not properly ethical but legal or 
quasi-legal. 

If we start from this meaning of the word ‘act’, there 
seems to be no criterion of the rightness or wrongness of an 
act except its agreement or disagreement with the require- 
ments of the social order, as dependent on rules enforced by 
penalties, legal or quasi-legal. No one, I take it, would now 
deliberately attempt to found Ethics on such rules; but we 
may illustrate the general distinction between ethical and 
legal right and wrong by considering an example in which 
the two are confused. Locke defines ‘morally good and evil’ 
as “only the conformity or disagreement of our voluntary 
actions to some law, whereby good or evil is drawn on us 
from the will and power of the lawmaker” (Essay, Bk. II, 
Chap. XXVIII, § 4). This, as I have said, is a position no one 
would now accept. But Locke goes on to make a valuable 
distinction between three sorts of moral law, with three 
different enforcements. First, the civil law, made by “the 
force of the commonwealth, engaged to protect the lives, 
liberties and possessions of those who live according to its 
laws” (ibid., § 9). Plainly this civil law is in no way bound 
to take account of any motives except the fear of the penalties 
or hope of the rewards instituted by itself. Apart from 
these, so far as right and wrong consist in agreement and 
disagreement with this law, they are independent of motives. 
The second kind of law is called by Locke the law of opinion 
or reputation, which he takes to be “the common [i.e. usual] 
measure of virtue and vice”. “These names, virtue and vice, in 
the particular instances of their application, through the 
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several nations and societies of men in the world, are 
constantly attributed only to such actions as in each country 
or society are in reputation or discredit.” The rewards and 
penalties here are according to Locke commendation and 
disgrace. We may perhaps say generally that the penalty is 
that of a man’s standing ill with his fellow-men and the 
reward that of his standing well with them. This law, which 
might also be called the law of custom, plainly covers much 
that is not generally considered morally right or wrong, such 
as etiquette and points of honour. But it may be noted that 
the inward discomfort which may follow the violation of such 
rules often closely resembles and is quite as acute as what are 
called pangs of conscience. Now, it is plain that this law 
also, like the civil law, largely neglects motives. It is enough 
that a man has satisfied or failed to satisfy social expectations. 

But neither the civil law nor the law of reputation, 
says Locke, supply “the true touchstone of moral rectitude” 
(§ 8). This touchstone is given by a third law, the divine 
law, as revealed “by the light of nature [= reason] or the voice 
of revelation” (IV, 19, 4). Locke may have been dimly aware 
that here he has introduced a criterion of rightness and 
wrongness different in principle from and more fundamental 
than that supplied by the other two. But if we consider only 
what he actually says, it is plain that he is still dominated by 
the legal analogy. He regards the position of the divine 
lawgiver as analogous to that of human lawgivers, the only 
difference being that He is supremely powerful, wise and good, 
while they are not. The motive for obedience is still hope 
of reward and fear of punishment, especially in a future life. 
But these motives cannot directly bring it about that an act 
should be done from any motives, good or bad, other than 
themselves. It is indeed their function to supply a motive 
where others are not present. 

It may be said that Locke in his list of laws has omitted 
the one which is alone ethicaily relevant—what is distinctively 
called the ‘moral law’. I think that he was quite right. The 
so-called moral law on which Kant insists has no analogy 
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with law in the ordinary sense. The phrase involves an 
improper use of language which only tends to confuse and 
mislead. First, the so-called moral law does not of itself 
determine what agrees with it or what is contrary to it. It 
does not of itself determine what is right or wrong. On the 
contrary, we have first to determine whether an act is right 
or wrong before we can determine whether it is prescribed 
or forbidden by the moral law. This is true whether we 
regard the rightness of an act as depending on the contribution 
it makes to a good life in society or in the individual 
(‘agathism’) or whether we regard it as depending on some 
intrinsic quality of a certain kind of act without reference ~ 
to anything beyond the isolated act itself. All that the 
moral law can be said to enjoin is to do what is right and 
avoid what is wrong. This means that the moral law simply 
enjoins that the moral law should be obeyed, without in any 
way defining what it is. It is thus in the position of a 
pretended civil law which only commands in general that 
civil laws shall be obeyed. This is plainly a vicious circle.) 
In the second place, as Locke rightly insists, “we must, 
wherever we suppose a law, suppose also some reward or 
punishment annexed to that law, some good and evil that is 
not the natural product and consequence oi the action 
itself. . . . This, if I mistake not, is the true nature of all 
law, properly so-called.” But such rewards and punishments, 
so far from being essential to the moral law, are foreign 
to it. At Kant says, it must rely on its own majesty. Thirdly, 
the moral law, if it prescribes anything, prescribes not only 
a certain kind of act in the legal sense, but also a certain 
kind of motive. An act from this point of view, in order 
to be right, must be done from a right or good motive. Kant 
himself holds that the motive must be no other than respect 
for the moral law in general, which involves the vicious circle 
I have pointed out. But it remains true that an act that 
is said to be in accordance with the moral law and in this 


1Cf. Hobbes, Leviathan, Ch. 30, on the absurdity of a law forbidding 
rebellion. 
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sense right must be done for the sake of just that character 
of it which constitutes its rightness. If this is so, the agent 
need not be thinking about rightness or wrongness at all, 
still less about the moral law or any other law. We thus 
reach in another way the conclusion we have been led to by 
our previous argument—that right conduct in an ethical 
sense essentially involves motives. 

What I have been maintaining is that the legal point of 
view and the ethical are in principle distinct, and that any 
confusion between them introduces confusion into ethical 
theory. But though distinct they are intimately connected 
and interdependent. This indeed is the reason of the tendency 
to confuse them. Obedience to general rules of the legal type 
may or may not constitute good and right conduct on the 
part of the individual. All depends on the motive. If the 
individual is actuated either by the obscure feeling or the 
explicit recognition that in obeying the rule he is maintaining 
the existence or promoting the welfare of the social system, 
the community of selves to which he belongs, then his 
behaviour is ethically good and right. If on the contrary he 
obeys the rules from any other motive (e.g. fear of penalties) 
his obedience to the rule is not as such ethically good and 
right. This of course presupposes that the rules really do 
fulfil their essential function, or are believed to do so, in 
supplying a skeleton framework necessary or conducive to 
that communion of selves in thinking and willing which from 
an ethical point of view constitutes the social system. 

But this raises the question how far it is ethically right 
to obey or wrong to disobey bad rules, whether these belong 
to the civil law or to what Locke calls the law of reputation. 
The problem is very complex and has many ramifications. I 
can here only indicate the general point of view from which 
I would approach it. We may distinguish two cases. In the 
first we have to deal with exceptions to what under ordinary 
circumstances is a good rule—essential to the working of the 
social system or conducive to its welfare. In the second we 
have to deal with what is in this respect a bad rule so that 

Cc 
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it would be better from the point of view of the common 
good if it were abolished altogether. Beginning with the 
first question, the law against theft would be generally 
admitted to be a good rule. It is essential to the welfare 
and perhaps even to the being of society that a man should 
be secured in the possession of what under the institutions 
of the society to which he belongs is recognised as his property. 
None the less (whether or not under any legal code it were 
legally right) it would be ethically right to deprive a 
dangerous lunatic of his knife. Under what conditions are 
such exceptions ethically admissible? It is not enough that 
the particular act,! taken by itself without reference to the 
rule, is better, even very much better, than an act conforming 
to the rule. In the interests of the community it may be 
very much better that a certain man should be killed than 
that he should go on living. But the individual member 
of society is not therefore ethically justified in assassinating 
him. The reason is, of course, that obedience to law, 
irrespective of special circumstances, is essential to the social 
order. Disobedience to the law is bad, and therefore wrong, 
just because it is law. For society is founded on the habit of 
obedience to laws. Yet this principle is not absolute; there 
are exceptional circumstances in which it would be wrong 
to follow the prescribed rule. This is so when the conditions 
are so peculiar that a violation of the rule does not seriously 
disturb the security of the expectation that under ordinary 
conditions the rule would be habitually observed. The practice 
of leaving a dangerous lunatic in possession of a knife would 
do more to disturb social security than depriving him of it, 
and no one would suppose that he is less secure in the 
possession of his own property because it is admitted to be 
morally right (even in a society where no legal provision is 
made for such an exception) to deprive a madman of his 
knife. 

We turn lastly to the question how far it is ethically 
right to break a rule on the ground that it is a bad rule. 


Ste NORE Cw 2) Ae eis 
2‘Act’ is here used in the sense of ‘state of affairs voluntarily initiated’. 
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Here, as before, the appeal is to the good of the community 
as a whole. The rule, whether prescribed and enforced by civil 
law or by public opinion, has a claim to obedience just because 
it is a rule so prescribed and enforced. But it may in itself 
be an anti-social rule, so that obeying it does more harm 
to the community than disobeying it. The practice of duelling, 
for instance, was once very strongly enforced by the law of 
reputation, and virtually permitted by the civil law. Yet it 
ig intrinsically an anti-social practice, only relatively better 
than that of assassination. Under these conditions a man not 
only acts rightly but has great ethical merit if he refuses to 
fight a duel. But in setting himself against established rules 
because they seem to him bad a man may be mistaken. They 
may not really be bad, or at any rate not bad enough to justify 
a breach of them. 

This raises the question how far a man is ethically 
responsible for his opinions. On a preliminary point I think 
we may agree. Given that the man is thoroughly convinced 
that a certain line of conduct is bad, he is so far acting 
rightly in refusing to follow it. So far the conscientious 
objector is morally justified. He would be doing a wrong 
act if he acted against his convictions. But suppose that his 
conviction, however strong, is mistaken. How far and in 
what respect, if any, does this entitle us to say that his conduct 
is wrong? In no degree and in no respect, if we are 
considering only his immediate, present conduct, without 
reference to his past history. But his way of arriving at his 
convictions may have been ethically wrong. He may not 
have been truthful in that sense of “truthfulness” in which 
it excludes not only the external lie or lie in words but the 
lie in the soul. He may not have set himself (to use Professor 
Prichard’s language) to seek the truth (both of fact and of 
value) strenuously enough or impartially enough; and to 
this extent his error is not merely theoretical but is an 
outcome of his own conduct. Now, all of us must more or 
less come short of perfection in this sort of truthfulness. Can 
we feel so sure that we have not erred in this way as to justify 
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us in setting ourselves against rules prescribed by the com- 
munity of which we are a part, and generally held to be 
necessary or conducive to the welfare of that community? 
We have to try to satisfy ourselves on this point before we 
are justified in acting. 

Suppose, finally, that a man has satisfied himself on this 
point. Suppose that he has decided, following a permanent 
habit of ‘setting himself’ strenuously and impartially to do all 
that in him lies to find out what is really good and right, 
that a proposed act is right, and suppose that his decision is 
yet mistaken and that he acts on his mistake, can we even 
then say that his conduct is right? The question seems 
ultimately to be one of definition. There are two possible 
senses of the term ‘ethically right’, and we have to decide 
which is the proper use of the term in the theory of Ethics 
as applied to human beings. The first sense is represented by 
the words of Christ: “Why call ye me good? There is none 
good but God only.” The sense of the word ‘right’ that would 
correspond to this use of the word ‘good’ would involve not only 
a striving towards what is best, but its actual attainment. 
Now in this sense the word right would not be applicable at 
all to the conduct of what Butler calls ‘such beings as we 
are in such a world as ours’. Owing to the inevitable limitation 
of our knowledge and power, we cannot count on attaining 
what is best by our voluntary action. We can only, so far 
as in us lies, strive through trial and failure in the direction 
of what is best. Limitation in power is here on the same 
footing as limitation in knowledge; indeed, the limitation in 
knowledge is only a part of the limitation in power. If we 
make it essential to right conduct that it should not only strive 
towards what is best but actually attain it, then right conduct 
is possible only for an omnipotent and omniscient being—for 
the Perfect Being of Anselm and Descartes. But in Ethics 
we are concerned with 76 dvOpimvov ayabov. Hence this use of 
the term ‘ethically right’ is not appropriate. But it remains 
true that ethical rightness in the conduct of human beings 
does ultimately refer to a standard beyond itself. This is 
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indicated in the saying “Be ye perfect even as I am perfect”. 
That is, ethical rightness in human beings consists in the 
pursuit of an ideal which they can never attain, and which 
it is wrong in them to count that they have attained—wrong 
to stop short, content that they have done their best so far. 
If we do not believe in such an ideal good, then we take 
away the mainspring of the moral life altogether. Perfect 
rightness, then, in a human being, would consist in a system 
of conduct consistently directed, so far as in him lies, to the 
realisation of ideal good. His particular acts and lines of 
conduct would be right as phases of or steps within this total 
system. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the result of our 
discussion, if we are right, decides the dispute between the 
value theory and intuitionism in favour of the value theory. 
Single acts separated from their context in the actual moral 
life of the individual have no intrinsic qualities on account 
of which they could be intuitively perceived to be right or 
wrong. The opposite view arises from a confusion between 
the legal and the properly ethical standpoint. 


THE FIELD OF JURISPRUDENCE. 
By F. G. Hut ey. 


Tux first Professor of Jurisprudence in the University of 
London, John Austin, was the first person in England to 
attempt to treat jurisprudence as a distinct science with its 
own peculiar field of investigation. Austin’s conception of the 
field of jurisprudence has not gone unquestioned, but it has 
dominated juristic investigation up to the present. 

Austin began his work when the natural law school had 
collapsed in England and was collapsing in Germany, the 
country from which he derived much of his theory. He himself 
criticised it strongly, but did not entirely escape its influence. 
No part of his theory was as deeply influenced by it as that 
which concerned the nature of his subject. Belief in a natural 
law led to a search for fundamental principles of law; these 
fundamental principles were both principles in accordance 
with which the actual legal rules in force in society could 
be worked over and reshaped and of which the rules were 
illustrations. The procedure is illustrated by Kant’s 
Philosophy of Law, which is an exposition of the bases and 
principles of natural right, and yet takes account of certain 
positive legal rules which are in accordance with natural 
right or in conflict with it. For those who accepted natural 
law, there were fundamental principles of law, principles 
upon which the various systems were constructed, and on 
which they were said to depend. Natural law which derived 
its supposed validity from its appeal to supposed faculties of 
the human mind always had the appearance of a strictly 
“deductive” system, i.e. one which followed from fundamental 
principles. 
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When Austin gave up the search for a natural law he 
did not give up the search for fundamental principles among 
the heterogeneous mass of positive legal rules. Austin himself 
did not regard the fundamental principles for which he sought 
as principles upon which law depended, but as principles 
common to maturer legal systems. In this search he was not 
successful. The only common feature which Austin found 
among rules of law—and this common feature is not a prin- 
ciple—was that all laws were commands of the sovereign. It 
was only after the elimination of laws which are, from a 
strictly positive point of view, indubitably laws, declaratory 
laws, repealing laws, and permissive laws, that he was able to 
find this common feature. 


Other analytical jurists are still in search of ultimate 
principles of law. Sir John Salmond’s standard text-book of 
jurisprudence states (9th ed., p. 2): “From jurisprudence in 
the generic sense, as including the entire body of legal doctrine, 
it is usual and convenient to distinguish a particular depart- 
ment which may be termed theoretical or general jurisprudence 
to distinguish it from more practical and special departments 
of legal study, although no hard and fast line can be drawn. 
This department, which is termed variously theoretical juris- 
prudence, general jurisprudence, philosophy of law, and 
sometimes jurisprudence simpliciter . . . is concerned with 
the ultimate or fundamental principles and conceptions of 
Civil Law, which it is desirable to consider separately from 
the more practical branches of legal exposition for which 
individual problems are more important than abstract and 
general principles, which have largely to be taken for granted. 
It is with this department alone that we are concerned in 
this book.” Actually the book consists of an exposition of 
certain legal conceptions, property, possession, etc., which are 
assumed in most legal rules, an analysis of rights, and a 
discussion of some of the problems of judicial technique. Juris- 
prudence, in fact, does little more than fill in the gaps in 
particular legal disciplines. 
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On these two conceptions of jurisprudence, the jurists 
have rung the changes, adopting now one, now the other. 
Both, however, share the same defect: they both depend upon 
the assumption that the world of legal rules can by itself 
be the subject of scientific investigation. However, the world 
of legal rules does not constitute a system, and can only be 
properly investigated as part of a wider field. 

The fundamental conceptions of civil law could mean 
either the fundamental conceptions of any one of the great 
national systems of civil law or the fundamental conceptions 
underlying the existence of law in general. In practice it 
meant both, the rudiments of a scientific investigation of law 
going hand in hand with dogmatic exposition of the content 
of formal legal rules. Austin had attempted to meet this 
difficulty by dividing jurisprudence into two kinds, general 
jurisprudence and particular jurisprudence. In his essay on 
the Uses and Study of Jurisprudence he defines general juris- 
prudence thus: “Accordingly, the various principles common 
to maturer systems (or the various analogies obtaining between 
them) are the subject of an extensive science: which science 
(as contradistinguished to national or particular jurisprudence 
on one side, and on the other to the science of legislation) 
has been named General (or comparative) Jurisprudence, or 
the philosophy (or general principles) of positive law.” This 
distinction was not accepted by all Austinians. Some denied 
the existence of the general jurisprudence, for, they argued, 
there are-.no principles which are common to every system 
of law (see W. W. Buckland, “Difficulties of Abstract Juris- 
prudence”, 6 L.Q.R. 493). The distinction which Austin draws 
between the simpler and maturer systems shows that he felt 
the force of this objection and was endeavouring to meet it. 
Professor C. K. Allen (Legal Duties—essay entitled “Juris- 
prudence—What and Why”) endeavours to meet the objection 
thus: “There are certain elements which are inherent in the 
very conception of law, considered as a phenomenon of social 
life, whatever the disparities may be in detail. For example, 
there are certain necessities inherent in the very fact that 
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life is social which assign to law some of its characteristic 
functions—the preservation of order, the dispensation of 
justice, the delimitation of rights. . . . Again, if there is 
law at all, there must be, somewhere in the community, an 
ultimate power which will enforce it. There must be persons 
who are subject to the law, and things which are objects of 
it. There must be certain fundamental relationships, such 
as ownership and possession, between these persons and these 
things. The very existence of law creates rights, and the very 
existence of rights creates duties... . .” Here Allen has 
abandoned his ground because the point at issue was not 
whether common features could be discovered in regard to 
law in general, but whether there were common or funda- 
mental principles of Law. In one case the reference is to 
the legal institution, in the other it is to the legal rule. To 
deny that law in general can be the subject of investigation 
is a very different thing from denying that there are common 
rules to be found in every legal system. To ridicule the 
conception of particular and national jurisprudence by asking 
who ever heard of a national geology or a _ national 
mathematics, is to miss the point which is being brought out 
by those who deny the existence of general jurisprudence, 
namely that if jurisprudence is concerned with the positive 
content of laws, it cannot cut itself away from the source 
from which the rules come. 

From the study of textbooks on jurisprudence it is very 
clear that as soon as they cease to deal with the workings 
of legal institutions they become textbooks of ‘national’ or 
‘particular’ jurisprudence. The distinction which Austin draws 
between particular and general jurisprudence indicates the 
fundamental weakness of his position, his search for what 
is common in law in the rules which have been laid down 
by courts and legislators instead of in the working of legal 
institutions in society. The vanity of the search for funda- 
mental principles explains the discredit which has come to 
attach to the subject of jurisprudence. Not only has academic 
jurisprudence contributed little or nothing to the development 
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of the law by the courts and the legislature, but its main 
effect on the administration of justice has been to freeze legal 
initiative. This has occurred because jurisprudence, engaged 
in a search for basic principles among legal rules, has 
attributed a higher status to “principle”. It has therefore 
bolstered up the assumptions of the lawyers in common law 
countries that principles are beyond the reach of legislatures. 
Principles actually are the conceptual postulates on which 
the various branches of the common law depend or have 
depended for developing rules to cover novel situations. The 
principle that no liability should exist without fault came to 
be accepted as the jurisprudential basis of the law of tort 
during the nineteenth century, as a result of the influence of 
the civilians. This was so despite the fact that there were still 
actions in English Law, for example cattle-trespass, which 
lay whether there was any fault on the part of the owner 
of the cattle or not. The principle that no corporation could 
possibly come into existence unless there were corporators 
was accepted as a basic principle of the law of fictitious 
persons, and it was laid down that it was inconceivable that 
there could be a contract without there being a union of wills. 
All these are jurisprudential principles it has been necessary 
for the law to dispense with, and they all hinder the operations 
of the courts still. The first justified the judicial onslaught 
on the original Workers’ Compensation Act in England, the 
third has introduced needless complications into the law of 
contracts by post, and the second rendered the Commonwealth 
Bank a legal impossibility in the eyes of certain judges of 
the High Court of Australia. The surrender of these prin- 
ciples before the pressure of social demands has nothing in 
common with the familiar scientific experience of the dis- 
crediting of a theory by subsequent research because the 
original theories were not properly theories at all; they 
are restatements in theoretical guise of demands for certain 


er 

2The Commonwealth Bank is a Corporation without any corporators. If 
anyone is interested in seeing “jurisprudence” in action in the High Court 
of Australia the judgment of Griffith C. J. in Heiner v. Scott 19 C.LR. 381 
would well repay study. 
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types of legal rules or the rules which were in force when 
the theory was promulgated. Jurisprudence heretofore has 
either provided spells for weaving incantations over legislators, 
courts and businessmen, or has been a humble chaser after 
the facts which are provided for it by others. The jurist 
stands in the same relation to those who make the laws as 
does the philosopher who bows down to “science” to his 
masters; he gives added prestige to their ideas. 

Because of the exceptionally anti-intellectual attitude 
adopted by English lawyers, the importance of jurisprudence 
has been less and the harm that it has been able to do smaller 
than in Germany, where the development of the commercial 
law was held up by the need for reconciling everything with 
the Roman tradition. It was only in the nineteenth century, 
and then under the influence of the Germans (Anson’s textbook 
on contracts still commences with a series of propositions 
from the works of Savigny), that any attempt was made to 
state the fundamental principles of any branch of the law. 
An exception to this statement is provided by the English 
law of Real Property. Its principles were elaborated at a 
time when a knowledge of scholasticism was part of the equip- 
ment of every intellectual lawyer and it has an intellectual 
rigour which not even the reforms of practical-minded legis- 
lators have yet succeeded in banishing. Actually there are no 
fundamental principles in English law. There are principles 
which are fundamental to the arrangement of legal 
propositions, there are some propositions which are more 
comprehensive than others, but that is all. In English law, 
all is possible, everything is allowed. There are things which 
it is beyond the power of judges to change, but nothing that 
the legislature cannot enact. The belief that there was some- 
thing fundamental about some legal rules arose from the 
rigidity of the judge-made tradition, and it is only in those 
fields of law in which the judiciary has had an unchallenged 
sway that the exposition of fundamental principles has been 
undertaken. The jurisprudential import of the law of 
telegraphs or motor cars has remained unelucidated. 
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Since the propositions of law upon which jurisprudence 
of this kind has to work are entirely arbitrary as regards both 
content and form, and this arbitrary character is the result 
of the fact that these laws are merely the consequence of a 
multitude of social forces, a scientific inquiry into law would 
not stop at the rules, but would investigate the working of the 
whole system of social control in which they play their part. 
The rules have only one thing in common, either they are all 
promulgated, mediately or immediately, by the same authority, 
as Austin contends, or they are capable of being used in 
arguments before courts, as is Salmond’s doctrine; therefore, 
from a scientific point of view they can never really be. 
systematised by themselves. The real subject of a systematic 
investigation would be business organisation, local govern- 
ment, marriage, property relations, etc., as organised and 
disorganised by the work of legal institutions, the chief of 
which are the courts of justice. Jurisprudence is really, as 
was contended by Ehrlich (Fundamental Principles of the 
Sociology of Law), the sociology of law. A legal treatise on 
the law of money would state the statutory rules and their 
elaboration by the courts, perhaps adding a certain amount 
of criticism of the courts, usually based on lack of internal 
consistency in their judgments, perhaps developing the rules or 
indicating consequences which had not been brought to the 
minds of the judges when the cases were argued before them. 
A jurisprudential treatise on money would show how the 
law, through the ultimate control which it exercises over the 
market and over the nature of debt, has made the monetary 
system what it is and how the monetary system has reacted 
on the legal. A legal treatise on crime distinguishes crimes 
from other things because they “are wrongs whose sanction 
is punitive and in no way remissible by any private person, 
but is remissible by the Crown alone, if remissible at all” 
(Kenny, Outline of Criminal Law, 13th ed., p. 15). Such a 
definition would certainly not provide any real field for a 
science of criminology, which would have to begin by finding 
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the positive characters of criminal acts themselves. Such 
investigation would be part of jurisprudence. 

Jurisprudence so expanded becomes the study of social 
situations brought about by law, the study of legal institutions, 
and the study of rights. It is not just one subject in a lew 
course as has been the modest claim of jurists to date, it is 
the disinterested investigation of the legal institutions in the 
social context. 

When Austin delivered his lectures, he said: “There is (I 
believe) a not unprevalent opinion, that the study of the 
science, whose uses I am endeavouring to demonstrate, might 
tend to disqualify the student for the practice of the law, 
or to inspire him with an aversion from the practice of 
it. . . . That some who have studied this science have shown 
themselves incapable in practice, or that some who have 
studied this science have conceived a disgust of practice, is 
not improbably a fact. But, in spite of this seeming experience 
in favour of the opinion in question, I deny that the study 
itself has the tendency which the opinion imputes to it” 
(Lectures, ii, 1118). Austin’s limited conception of the scope 
of jurisprudence has been grudgingly accepted by law schools; 
in many the subject is dealt with at the commencement of 
the course before the more useful studies are begun, in all its 
influence on legal education is negligible. The fear of incurring 
the impeachment which Austin endeavoured to combat freezes 
all its teachers; after a century they are still on the defensive. 
University Law Schools, which to live have to send forth men 
capable of practising and with a zest and not a disgust for the 
legal system, can afford little scope for the study. Definitions 
such as Kenny’s are the kind needed by the practitioner, and 
the law schools cannot rise too much dbove his needs. Because 
the dominant tradition had found the field of jurisprudence in 
the bases of the legal rules jurisprudence has been treated 
in academic circles as another subject, lacking unfortunately 
the same dogmatic character as the other courses, but other- 
wise on a par with them. Properly regarded jurisprudence is 
not another subject in a law course, it is the study of legal 
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institutions, with the rules which they administer, in a 
different spirit. 

It goes without saying that important contributions to 
jurisprudence have been rare. It is less developed than any 
other social science. Only in one branch has great progress 
been made. The formal analysis of the jural relation, begun 
by the civilians and developed by W. N. Hohfeld (Fundamental 
Legal Conceptions) and H. Kocourek (Jural Relations), has 
led to a new exactitude in legal thinking. Except in this 
one particular jurisprudence remains a hope rather than an 
organised body of knowledge, and will remain so until it 
abandons the rationalistic assumptions which it has inherited 
from the natural law theorists. 


RESEARCHES AND REPORTS. 


THE INTER-CORRELATIONS OF FOUR DIVERGENT 
TYPES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS. 


By A. J. BLOMGREN. 


THE aim of this study was to obtain the inter-correlations 
of performances on tests of: 
(a) General intelligence. 
(6) Clerical capacity. 
(c) Space Form ability. 
(@) Mechanical ability. 
The tests used in each case were: 
(a) The ‘H’ Test of General Intelligence.! 
(b) The A.I.1.P. Test of Clerical Ability.’ 
(c) The abridged Carpenter Test of Space-Form 


Relationship.’ 
(d) The revised Stenquist Test of Mechanical 
Ability.* 
Data. 


The records of tests administered by the Vocational 
Guidance Section of the Department of Labour and Industry 
in N.S.W. during the years 1936-37 and 1937-38, served as the 
source of material for this statistical study. 


Test PoPuULATION. 


Two groups, each of 200 people were used: 
Group 1.—200 youths. Age 16 yrs. to 16} yrs. 
Group 2.—200 men. Age 21 yrs. to 23} yrs. 


1 Hales, N.: “A Group Test of General Intelligence.” 

2 Piddington, R.: “Clerical Test’; this Journal, Vol. 7-8, 1929-30. 

3Carpenter, E. P.: “A Group Test of Space and Form Relations’, 
unpublished thesis, Department of Psychology, Sydney. 

4Stenquist, J. L.: “The Measurement of Mechanical Ability”, 1923. 


48. RESEARCHES AND REPORTS. 


It was necessary that every person in both groups should 
have attempted each of the four aptitude tests being examined. 
Since the Vocational Guidance Section administers the 
A.I.1.P. Clerical Test only to those whose ‘H’ Test score is 
such as to suggest they are capable of routine clerical work, 
the groups are necessarily somewhat selected. This is to some 
extent counterbalanced by the fact that the Vocational 
Guidance Bureau has to deal with a group skewed toward the 
lower end of the intelligence distribution. The less intelligent 
tend to be unemployed and seek the services of the Bureau. 
This tendency minimises the influence of the selection. 


ReEsvtts. 

If we designate the tests by initial letters—‘H’ Test of 
Intelligence by i, A.I.I.P. Clerical Test by c, Carpenter Test 
of Space Form by s, and Stenquist Test of Mechanical Con- 
struction by m—we may record the Pearson correlation 
coefficients as in Table I. 


TABLE I. 
Juveniles. Adults. 
Tics (ae Tie =) otk 
Tis = °562 Tis = °40 
Tim = ‘21 Tim = °03 
Tes = *37 Tes = °39 
rem = 04 lem =—03 
T'sm = ‘66 Tin = 4) 


Using Yule’s formula for partial correlation we may 
observe the co-variation of any two tests when the influence 
of the other two is held constant. The partial correlation 
coefficients are shown in Table II. 


TaBLB II. 

Juveniles. Adults. 

Ticem = °67 Ticem = °64 
Tisem = ‘31 Tisem = ‘19 
Timcs = ‘03 Times = 02 
Tesim = ‘11 Teatm = ‘22 
Temise =—20 Tem.is =—14 
Tsm.ic = °55 Tame = ‘35 
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CoMMENTS. 


1. Comparison of the coefficients for Juveniles and Adults 
respectively in Table I reveals marked similarity except for 
three coefficients: r:., Tim, and Tym. Possible explanations of 
these discrepancies are: (1) 605% of the juvenile group 
reached the Intermediate stage at school. Only 18% of the 
adult group attained the same standard. Thus the juveniles 
may be more adapted to the test situation. This may be a 
factor tending to raise the correlation coefficients. (2) These 
percentages suggest that the unemployed adults were thrown 
upon the labour market at an early age. For this reason the 
Stenquist Test probably represents for them a less novel situa- 
tion than for the juveniles, and would thus be less influenced 
by intelligence. (It should be noted that no dogmatic 
assertion can be made for any correlation in which the 
Mechanical Test is involved. The distribution curve for this 
test is bi-modal. There is no doubt that the sole cause of 
this bi-modality is the method of scoring used, i.e. allotment 
of bonus points for time saved. This defect might possibly be 
eliminated by shortening the time limit or by lengthening the 
test. ) 

2. Recently W. M. O’Neil, Psychologist-in-charge of the 
Vocational Guidance Bureau, carried out a factorial analysis 
of the tests used. This analysis revealed that (1) there were 
two pairs of tests which may be classed as (a) scholastic or 
clerical, and (b) practical or technical; (2) these pairs of 
tests are comparatively isolated. The partial correlations 
here given substantiate these conclusions. [jc-m = ‘67, which 
indicates the presence of a common factor or group of common 
factors. This may be equivalent to the factor labelled 
‘scholastic’. Again fem.i- = 55, and this relation may be due 
to the common existence of a ‘technical’ factor. That the two 
pairs are comparatively isolated is revealed by the coefficients 

Tes-im = ‘11 and remis = 23 
Tiseom = ‘Ol and Pimcs = °03. 


REVIEW ARTICLE. 
FREUDIANISM AND SOCIETY. 


SuPERSTITION aND Society. By R. Money-Kyrle. Pp. 168. 
Price 4s, 6d. 

CIVILISATION, Wark AND DkraTH—SELECTIONS FROM THREE 
worKs BY SIGMUND Freup. Edited by John Rickman. 
Pp. 102. Price 3s. 6d. 

Psycho-analytical Epitomes, Nos. 3 and 4. The Hogarth 
Press and the Institute of Psycho-analysis, 1939. 


Tue first two volumes issued in this series, A General 
Selection from the Works of Sigmund Freud, and Love, Hate 
and Reparation by Melanie Klein and Joan Riviere, were 
reviewed in this journal in August, 1938. The fourth volume 
consists of part of Freud’s Thoughts for the Times on War 
and Death (first published in 1915), a selection, amounting 
to about two-thirds of the original, from Cwilisation and its 
Discontents (1929), and an open letter to Albert Einstein, 
Why Wor? (published in 1933 along with the letter of 
Einstein’s to which it was a reply). The first of these was 
written before Freud had developed his theory of aggression 
as “an innate, independent instinctual disposition in man”, 
but, like the others, it insists on our seeing human nature as 
it is, noting the anti-cultural tendencies within it, if the 
threats to culture are to be effectively grappled with. 

These writings suffer from the defects of all Freud’s 
“metapsychological” work. The delusion that social problems 
are to be settled in psychological terms seems, indeed, to 
affect all contemporary psychologists, and might best be met 
by the independent development of social theory. But the 
magnitude of Freud’s contribution to knowledge in his earlier 
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work would suggest that it was of some importance, both for 
social and for psychological theory, to attempt to disentangle 
what is sound from what is unsound in his doctrines. 


At the very outset, in discussing the “disillusionment” 
occasioned by the war, Freud says (p. 3): “We had expected 
the great ruling powers among the white nations upon whom 
the leadership of the human species has fallen, who were 
known to have cultivated world-wide interests, to whose 
creative powers were due our technical advances in the 
direction of dominating nature, as well as the artistic and 
scientific acquisitions of the mind—peoples such as these we 
had expected to succeed in finding another way of settling 
misunderstandings and conflicts of interest. Within each of 
these nations there prevailed high standards of accepted 
custom for the individual, to which his manner of life was 
bound to conform if he desired a share in communal privileges. 
These ordinances, frequently too stringent, exacted a great 
deal from him, much self-restraint, much renunciation of 
instinctual gratification. He was especially forbidden to 
make use of the immense advantages to be gained by tthe 
practice of lying and deception in the competition with his 
fellow-men.” Hence he might easily be disillusioned when he 
found the warring state permitting itself “every such misdeed, 
every such act of violence, as would disgrace the individual 
man’, and it was not astonishing “that this relaxation of all 
the moral ties between the greater units of mankind should 
have had a seducing influence on the morality of individuals” 
(p. 5). While Freud goes on to argue that this disillusionment 
is not justified (as it could scarcely be, unless a state had 
instincts to renounce), we can see some of the defects of 
his outlook even in his statement of the problem. He does, 
indeed, make a certain distinction between the state and the 
nation, but even so his “greater unit” is altogether too 
unitary. Over and above the distinction between legality and 
morality there is the fact that many conflicting “standards” 
are operative in society, and the further fact that culture (as 
represented in “artistic 9nd scientific acquisitions”) is not 
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something established by the leading interests but something 
that has to fight its way against them. But, while no account 
is taken of the variety and the conflict of the institutions 
which may be said to constitute a civilisation, it is in regard 
to the other “unit”, the individual on whom civilisation is 
supposed to impinge, that Freud is most seriously in error; 
it is his individualism that wrecks his social theory. The 
civilisation, which here appears as external to the individual, 
is nowhere represented except as relations among individuals, 
and is estimated by the kind of individual who exists in it— 
by the extent to which his instincts are suppressed or are 
transmuted in the direction of “altruism”. The individual is 
always the agent—or the patient of other individual agents; 
there is no sense of him as a “vehicle” of social forces, as a 
member of movements which are just as real, just as definite 
as he is, and which are the true subject of social science. 
Hence, on the one hand, Freud has to come down to exhorta- 
tion (“a little more truthfulness and upright dealing on all 
sides”), and, on the other hand, he can make nothing of the 
social facts from which the argument began (“why the 
national units should disdain, detest, abhor one another, even 
when they are at peace, is indeed a mystery”). The mystery 
might have been reduced if he had considered the ways of 
living, the “causes”, in which men are caught up, and had not 
sought the original springs of action within the individual 
man. | 

It might be argued that Civilisation and its Discontents 
(“Das Unbehagen in der Kultur’’), in particular, is an attempt 
to show how social arrangements impinge on the “individual”, 
but the point is that, unless we treat a person otherwise than 
as a unit, unless we consider the activities which pass through 
him (in which he participates without being either the agent 
or the patient), we cannot even give an account of the 
activities which go on within him. And here we may 
particularly criticise Freud’s use of the notion of “happiness”, 
e.g., in dealing (pp. 28, 9) with the problem “what the 
behaviour of men themselves reveals as the purpose and object — 
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of their lives, what they demand and wish to attain in it. 
The answer to this can hardly be in doubt: they seek 
happiness, they want to become happy and remain so.” As 
has been indicated, unless a man had his springs of action 
entirely within himself (on which atomic theory there could 
be no such thing as human intercourse), his behaviour would 
not reveal what was peculiarly the purpose and object of his 
life, even if what it revealed was a purpose at all. And, as 
regards men’s seeking happiness, if this is not the 
uninformative identity that they seek what they seek, if it is 
contended that they have one governing objective (perhaps 
describable as surcease from agitation), that is simply false. 
Here Freud might have learned something from Nietzsche 
(The Will to Power, 704): “It is very obvious that the 
ultimate and smallest ‘individuals’ cannot be understood in 
the sense of metaphysical individuals or atoms; their sphere 
of power is continually shifting its ground: but with all 
these changes, can it be said that any of them strives after 
happiness?”—and again (ibid., 930): “A man does not strive 
after ‘happiness’; one must be an Englishman to be able to 
believe that a man is always seeking his own advaiutage”, or, 
more succinctly, in The Twilight of the Idols: “Man does not 
aspire to happiness; only the Englishman does that”—the 
Englishman here being taken as the supreme individualist, 
the Benthamite man. 


The point can be even better illustrated from the obituary 
article on Freud by Ernest Jones, in the current number of 
the International Journal of Psycho-analysis (Vol. XXI, 
Part I, p. 16). “Even pure ‘unhappiness’ is now a medico- 
psychological problem. As a result of all this innumerable 
people now consult physicians who used either to suffer their 
troubles as best they could or to seek some form of consola- 
tion. I should be surprised to hear that Oscar Wilde ever 
sought medical advice for his mental condition, still less Dr, 
Johnson, Schopenhauer or Dean Swift; nor does Herr Hitler. 
Yet these, and thousands of others, would probably have had 
a happier life had they done so.” Can anyone seriously doubt 
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that Hitler would not have wanted to lead a happier life, to 
engage in the activities which a physician might have shown 
him had been thwarted in his earlier days, that he would 
consider the activities in which he is now engaged to be 
vastly more important? And is it not at least arguable that 
a man who “suffers his troubles as best he can” will be a 
better worker in a movement than one who runs to a doctor 
to get relief? More generally, can “heroic values”, can 
heroism and devotion, be reduced to, or at all accounted for 
in terms of, the pursuit of happiness? The “medico- 
psychological” approach prevents the Freudians from getting 
more than a glimpse of these problems, and involves them 
(“unconsciously”, no doubt) in the use of a scale of 
importance which falsifies the social facts. 


Equally, of course, it falsifies the “personal” facts. Even 
apart from a man’s participation in movements, there is no 
one end (“satisfaction”, “gratification” or whatever it may be 
called) which he seeks; various activities are going on within 
him, each of which may have its own objective, but each of 
which, prior to any question of seeking, has its own character. 
It is precisely from this point of view, taking what things 
are as fundamental, that we can see how such an activity may 
be a constituent in a wider movement (one passing through 
many persons) which has its own character. And it is only 
loosely that, recognising the conatus of such activities, their 
tendency to persist, we could speak of their “seeking” their 
own continuance. Strictly we should speak of their seeking 
something other than themselves, something the securing of 
which may or may not be necessary, and may or may not be 
sufficient, for their continuance. But, in regard to those that 
do continue, while it is idle to speak of their continuance as 
their “satisfaction”, it is thoroughly misleading to speak of 
them as contributing to the satisfaction of a total “self” or as 
affording it some consolation for the ills of the world and 
the flesh. No doubt there is an economy of activities, no doubt 
we can distinguish between a more and a less coherent “life”— 
and certainly Freud has contributed notably to this region of 


‘, 
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theory. But, whatever their interrelations, an irreducible 
plurality of activities (and of “aims”) has still to be 
recognised. It is true that bodily ills and social oppression 
may interfere with the work of the scientist and the artist; it 
is not true that this work is a moderately successful attempt 
at “transferring the instinctual aims into such directions that 
they cannot be frustrated by the outer world” (p. 32), ie., at 
overcoming such ills. For one thing the materials on which 
scientist and artist work are as “outer” as anything can be; 
but so, likewise, are their “workings”’—thinking and creating 
(more exactly, what thinks and what creates) exist in exactly 
the same sense (and in the same “world’’) as the things they 
deal with, and do not have a bogey existence which falls short 
of “reality”. There may, again, among appreciators of art, 
whom Freud finds (p. 38) to be further removed from 
“reality” than artists, be some who are seeking escape from 
the hardness of life—though such people would actually be 
bad appreciators. But, if the continued exercise of an 
esthetic interest in things is to be spoken of as satisfaction 
or enjoyment, it is certainly a real enjoyment, and the state- 
ment (p. 34) that the influence of art “is not strong enough 
to make us forget real misery” is a confused one. The point 
is that different mental activities are seeking different objects, 
and, while it will be interesting to consider how the frustra- 
tion of one may affect the operation of others, the argument 
will not be advanced by calling some of the objects real and 
others not real. The view that esthetic appreciation is 
“pleasure in illusion” is not, of course, peculiar to Freud, but, 
in any case, it is easily met; when, e.g., we appreciate drama, 
we are getting insight into human nature—a perfectly real 
thing—and if, instead, we are interested in the puppets, then, 
while our interest is not zsthetic, it is still interest in some- 
thing real. Of course, if we “identify ourselves” with the 
characters, we may quite properly be said to be enjoying a 
“phantasy-pleasure”, but this attitude is possible in relation 
to any material whatever and has nothing specially to do 
with art. It appears, then, that Freud quite arbitrarily dis- 
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tinguishes certain pains and pleasures as the “real” ones— 
or, if not arbitrarily, at least unwarrantably—basing his 
procedure on a supposedly biological conception of funda- 
mental drives and aims, in relation to which actual history 
can only appear a “mystery”. 


Freud asserts (p. 39) that “the word ‘culture’ describes 
the sum of the achievements and institutions which 
differentiate our lives from those of our animal forebears and 
serve two purposes, namely, that of protecting humanity 
against nature and of regulating the relations of human 
beings among themselves.” It is no wonder he is in difficulties 
about beauty, of which he says (p. 36) that “the necessity of 
it for cultural purposes is not apparent, and yet civilisation 
could not do without it”. But not only has he to admit that 
certain institutions do not protect and regulate, but, in regard 
to what is protected and regulated, he cannot show what 
purpose it serves—it simply goes on, or fails to go on. The 
same, then, may be said of institutions or forms of activity; 
social science is precisely the account of their interrelations, 
their changes, their continuance or _ cessation, and, 
incidentally, of their effects, but there is no point in calling 
these effects their “purposes”. Whether culture is or is not 
in some special sense “autonomous”, at least we can say of 
it (as we might say of a single person) that it does not serve 
any purpose. And to the assertion (p. 9) that “civilisation 
is the fruit of renunciation of instinctual satisfaction” we can 
retort that it could as easily be called the fruit of instinctual 
satisfaction, that we have no right to consider the renouncing 
tendencies any less original than the tendencies renounced, 
that only the recognition of competing tendencies at any 
stage we like to consider can account for the occurrence of 
“renunciation” or any other change in ways of acting. It is 
important enough to show that there can be “substitution”, 
that energy can be carried over from one activity to another, 
but this does not entitle Freud to say (p. 47) that, in making 
its restrictions, culture “obtains a great part of the energy 
it neoe by subtracting it from sexuality”, as if the energy 
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belonged to sexuality; for, unless there were independent non- 
sexual activities from the beginning, the transference of 
energy could not take place. Thus, recognising the 
multiplicity of forms of activity in any man and any society, 
however primitive, we have no need to attempt the derivation 
of beauty from “the realms of sexual sensation”; and we can 
see immediately the falsity of the assertion (p. 36) that “the 
love of beauty is a perfect example of a feeling with an 
inhibited aim”. For the love of beauty is concerned with 
things just as definite, and brings about just as definite 
results, as sexuality does. 


Freud does make concessions, inadequate though they are 
on account of his individualism and biologism, to multiplicity ; 
he recognises aggressiveness as part of men’s instinctual 
endowment, and uses it (p. 51) to fill out his account of 
civilisation. “The existence of this tendency to aggression 
which we can detect in ourselves and rightly presume to be 
present in others is the factor that disturbs our relations 
with our neighbours and makes it necessary for culture to 
institute its high demands. Civilised society is perpetually 
menaced with disintegration through this primary hostility 
of men towards one another. Their interests in their common 
work would not hold them together; the passions of instinct 
are stronger than reasoned interests. Culture has to call up. 
every possible reinforcement in order to erect barriers against 
the aggressive instincts of men and hold their manifestations 
in check by reaction-formations in men’s minds. Hence its 
system of methods by which mankind is to be driven to 
identifications and aim-inhibited love-relationships; hence the 
restrictions on sexual life; and hence, too, its ideal command 
to love one’s neighbour as oneself, which is really justified by 
the fact that nothing is so completely at variance with original 
human nature as this.” In fact (p. 52), “if civilisation 
requires sacrifices, not only of sexuality but also of the 
aggressive tendencies in mankind, we can better understand 
why it should be so hard for men to feel happy in it”. Here 
we may argue that the recognition by civilised men of the 
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command “to love one’s neighbour as oneself” is by no means 
so extensive as Freud suggests; even taking it as his 
personalistic account of the sense of justice (equality before 
the law), we have to admit that there are considerable restric- 
tions on the social operation of this principle. But the main 
point is that men, as social, are held together in common work 
(however little they may be “interested” in or aware of this 
fact), that common work is just as “original” as aggressive- 
ness or sexuality. Freud seems to think that some inducement 
must be held out to men to work together; this bringing 
together, which is opposed by aggression and which is 
characteristic of culture, he takes to be the work of Eros, 
“which aims at binding together single human individuals, 
then families, then tribes, races, nations, into one great unity, 
that of humanity” (p. 55). “These masses of men’, he adds, 
“must be bound to one another libidinally; necessity alone, 
the advantages of common work, would not hold them 
together.” But, as before, it is not a question of “advantages”, 
which in any case could be seen only after the fact; it is the 
common work itself that holds them together (or is their 
being together), whatever “libidinal” attachments may be 
developed on this basis. Freud’s conclusion’ (p. 56) that the 
evolution of culture is “the struggle between Eros and Death, 
between the instincts of life and the instincts of destruction”, 
so that “the evolution of civilisation may be simply described 
as the struggle of the human species for ewistence’ (my 
italics) leaves us wondering why unification is required for 
survival, and indicates a low view of culture. The’ real 
cultural struggle is not for the survival of men but between 
different institutions or ways of living, which may pass out 
of existence even if human society continues. Or, supposing 
it could in fact be shown that unless, e.g., science progresses, 
the human race will perish, still, if the progress is made, it 
will be the scientific advance, and not the continuance of 
humanity, which will constitute the gain for culture. 


Curiously, while Freud passes over these essential dis- 
tinctions (among ways of living), his postulate of unification 
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being in harmony with his tendency to theoretical simplifica- 
tion, he may also be said to make unjustifiable distinctions. 
He himself admits (p. 53) that he had to modify his initial 
distinction between ego instincts and object instincts, derived 
from the rough distinction of “hunger and love” as 
fundamental motives, of which “hunger would serve to 
represent those instincts which aim at preservation of the 
individual”, while “love seeks for objects; its chief function, 
which is favoured in every way by nature, is preservation of 
the species”. Rejecting the teleological view (which is not 
good biology but bad philosophy), observing that no mode of 
action could be described in terms of what it preserves, we 
can easily see that, as far as effects are concerned, the very 
same action could assist the preservation both of the 
individual and of the species. And, in the further working out 
of their theories, the Freudians have been conspicuously 
successful in indicating linkages between alimentation and 
sexuality. This is not to say, however, that there is any 
justification for unifying all such tendencies under the 
heading of a “libido” which can invest the ego as well as 
objects outside it. We may say, in fact, that it is just such 
forced unification that leads to the search for an equally 
arbitrary differentiating factor. If we take our departure 
from the plurality of mental tendencies (allowing that there 
may be “exchanges” between them), we find that each of 
them has things which it supports and things which it opposes, 
ie., each of them is both “erotic” and “aggressive”. (The 
view that any thwarted tendency becomes aggressive would 
settle the controversy among analysts, mentioned on p. 71, as 
to the relation between thwarting and “guilt”.) We may 
even argue that the distinction between ego, id and super-ego 
is a distinction, not among mental “instances” or organisa- 
tions, but among possible ways of acting of the same mental 
tendency (the same passion, as we may put it in default of 
any more neutral term). The comparative rigidity of 
Freudian doctrine, its failure to take account of the variety 
of mental and social qualities, is due not merely to its 
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biological and general “scientific” starting-point, but also to 
its cognitionalism—its treatment of mental processes in terms 
of their objects, leaving a variety of objects over against an 
unqualified ego, and, in the end, emptying life of all content. 
This may seem a curious charge in view of the fact that Freud 
has above all upheld the existence of the “unconscious”—but 
the question here is always what it is unconscious of, what 
can be revealed as its true or original object; as if passions 
could not, in the course of their history, have any number of 
objects, and as if they did not have their own qualities, even 
when they had no objects. There is, no doubt, a real and 
important problem of “fixation”, but it cannot be solved on a 
cognitionalist basis; and social theory, too, suffers from 
fixatidn, when culture is treated as having an object and not 
as being certain forms of activity. 

If aggression is not a separate passion but a way in 
which various passions work, then, as suggested above, there 
will be no difficulty in reconciling the view that guilt is 
engendered by the thwarting of any “instinctual gratification” 
with Freud’s identification of guilt with suppressed 
aggression—for the suppression of the passion which has 
become aggressive will at the same time be the suppression 
of its aggressiveness. It is important also to observe that 
Freud’s theory of guilt as a present-day phenomenon does not 
require, and even weighs against, acceptance of the doctrine 
of the “original sin” which he first presented in Totem and 
Taboo and repeats here. In reply to the supposed objection, 
“Hither it is not true that guilt is evoked by suppressed 
aggressiveness or else the whole story about the father-murder 
is a romance, and primeval man did not kill his father any 
more often than people do nowadays”, he points out (p. 65) 
that the remorse of the murderer “clearly presupposes that 
conscience, the capacity for feelings of guilt, was already in 
existence before the deed”; and goes on to say: “This remorse 
was the result of the very earliest primal ambivalence of 
feelings toward the father: the sons hated him, but they loved 
him too; after their hate against him had been satisfied by 
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their aggressive acts, their love came to expression in their 
remorse about the deed”, and set up the punishing super-ego 
“by identification with the father”. Hence (pp. 66, 7) “it is 
not really a decisive matter whether one has killed one’s 
father or abstained from the deed; one must feel guilty in 
either case, for guilt is the expression of the conflict of 
ambivalence, the eternal struggle between Eros and the 
destructive or death instinct. This conflict is engendered as 
soon as man is confronted with the task of living with his 
fellows”, and, expressing itself first as the Gdipus complex 
when man is living in a family, it develops into a general 
feeling of guilt in relation to a wider communal life. “Since 
culture obeys an inner erotic impulse which bids it bind 
mankind into a closely knit mass, it can achieve this aim 
only by means of its vigilance in fomenting an ever-increasing 
sense of guilt. That which began in relation to the father 
ends in relation to the community.” There is nothing in all 
this to suggest that the sense of guilt started from a particular 
act, an “occasion which was also the inception of culture” 
(p. 69). It would rather appear that, while the opposing 
passions must in any case have found outlet in many acts, 
the killing of the father might as easily be a phantasy in the 
case of primitive men as in the case of present-day men. As 
we have seen, man is not confronted with the task of living 
with his fellows, but is social all along; and, within society, 
he is involved in conflicts among social tendencies, among 
his personal tendencies, and between social and personal 
tendencies. It is a common experience to feel that one has 
“fallen short” in relation to some “cause” or movement, has 
been weakly “egoistic’. But it is only if egoism 
(“omnipotence”) is taken to be a person’s essential character 
—in which case, as we observed, there would not be society— 
that culture could be supposed to involve “an ever-increasing 
sense of guilt”. On the contrary, responsible participation in 
a productive movement is marked by a diminution in the 
sense of guilt, by 2 rising above “personal” values, and any 
movement which intensifies feelings of guilt is thereby shown 
to be anti-progressive. 
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It is not surprising that Freud thinks little of ethics, 
since he treats it not as the theory of the varieties of “common 
work” but as the laying down of precepts (“the ethical 
standards of the cultural super-ego”), particularly that we 
should “love our neighbours as ourselves”—precepts which 
it is impossible to fulfil, and, which are therefore a poor 
defence against aggressiveness. Freud (p. 78) thinks it 
“gnquestionable that an actual change in men’s attitude to 
property would be of more help in this direction than any 
ethical commands; but among the Socialists this proposal is 
obscured by new idealistic expectations disregarding human 
nature, which detract from its value in actual practice”. 
What Freud does not grasp here is that Socialism is a theory 
not of human nature but of society, of the laws of social 
working—though it certainly can be argued that Marx makes 
the opposite error to Freud’s, reducing the psychical to the 
social instead of the social to the psychical. But, whatever 
the monistic features of Marxism, it gives some recognition 
at least to the plurality of movements and so can provide 
some criticism of the “enthusiastic partiality”, against which 
Freud (p. 79) has endeavoured to guard himself, for “our 
civilisation”—as if our civilisation had to be praised or 
depreciated in a lump. Also Marxism would replace the view 
(p. 80) “that the judgments of value made by mankind are 
immediately determined by their desires for happiness” by 
the sounder view that they are determined by the movements 
in which men participate—though it should be noted that 
neither view would be evidence for or against the truth of 
any such judgment. If there is such a thing as value (if we 
really are judging something to be the case when we pass a 
“judgment of value”), then it will not matter whether, in 
passing it, we are “propping up our illusions”; the issue of 
fact will still have to be discussed objectively. Thus the 
judgment that something is required for a certain movement, 
the judgment that a certain movement advances science or art 
or any other constituent of culture, even the judgment that 
a certain state of affairs will bring me what I want, all raise 
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just as positive issues as any that Freud has treated of, and 
are subject to the very same powers of criticism in us. In 
short, the question “How do we come to regard certain things 
as good?” is subsequent, not prior, to the question “What 
things are good?” And it is quite apparent that Freud regards 
the operation of “Eros” as good—though in so doing, as has 
been indicated, he impoverishes ethics by making the question 
merely one of “libidinal” unification instead of specific 
cooperative activities, the extension of which is progress and 
their restriction reaction. Devotion to the cause of. science, 
e.g., is not devotion to one’s fellow-scientists, and the family 
attachment of the Freudians in particular has been an 
obstacle to their progress. 

In the letter to Einstein we find the same emphasis on 
unification, the same untenable theory of the establishment of 
community by the coming together of originally separate 
individuals. In discussing the relation between right and 
violence in society, Freud contends that “to start with, brute 
force was the factor which, in small communities, decided 
points of ownership and the question which man’s will was 
to prevail”. And, allowing that “with the coming of weapons, 
superior brains began to oust brute force”, still, “under 
primitive conditions, it is superior force—brute violence, or 
violence backed by arms—that lords it everywhere”. The 
passage from this violence to law depended on “a single 
verity; that the superiority of one strong man can be over- 
borne by an alliance of many weaklings, that V’union fait la 
force. Brute force is overcome by union, the allied might of 
scattered units makes good its right against the isolated giant. 
Thus we may define ‘right’ as the might of a community”—the 
passage has been made from individual to communal violence. 
The mark of this community is “the suppression of brute force 
by the transfer of power to a larger combination, founded on 
the community of sentiments linking up its members”. But, 
in actual fact, there are always “elements of unequal power” 
in the group, culminating in its division into rulers and ruled, 
struggling respectively for privileges and for equal rights. 
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Violence is found also in the struggle between groups; and, at 
the present time (1933), while the League of Nations is an 
interesting experiment, there is no body with the authority to 
exercise a central control over consenting members—which 
would be the “one sure way of ending war”. It appears, then, 
that “any effort to replace brute force by the might of an 
ideal is, under present conditions, doomed to fail. Our logic 
is at fault if we ignore the fact that right is founded on brute 
force and even today needs violence to maintain it.” 

In the view thus presented (pp. 84-90) there is at least a 
cecognition of social division, though in terms of power and 
aggression rather than of forms of activity. We are reminded 
of Vico’s treatment of the heroic age, or the passage from the 
heroic to the political age, as a struggle between patricians 
and plebeians, wherein “against one aristocratic privilege 
after another there was successfully asserted some democratic 
right” (Flint, Vico, p. 222). Vico also held the questionable 
theory of the family as preceding the wider community, but 
for him it was a question of the coming together of a number 
of heads of families (patres) to form a social authority, not, 
as with Freud, the banding together of brothers. The principal 
point is that justice was Vico’s leading conception, that the 
whole process could be described as a development of justice, 
i.e., in social terms. It is quite apparent that, even in the 
smallest community, brute force cannot be the decisive factor 
—unless there is “moral force’, unless there are established 
ways of working, there is not a community. (We might also 
argue, with Engels, that “the coming of weapons” implies a 
type of social organisation capable of producing them.) This 
does not mean that there cannot be violent individuals, but 
only that there cannot be a system (or group) in which 
individual violence is dominant. And, as before, the doctrine 
of the alliance of primarily separate individuals is untenable; 
the community of sentiments on which their forceful union is 
said to be founded, could only itself be founded on preceding 
_ joint activities. It may well be that only with a division 
between patricians and plebeians would rights be formulated, 
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but in any condition of society there must be regular ways of 
working (including avoidances); and “right”, in this broad 
sense, is not “founded on brute force’—nor, again, is it 
founded on “identification”, on the socialising of unsocial 
units. 

The defects of Freud’s individualism may be finally 
indicated from his remarks (p. 94) on the question raised by 
Einstein of the abuse of authority. He says: “That men are 
divided into leaders and the led is but another manifestation 
of their inborn and irremediable inequality. The second class 
constitutes the vast majority; they need a high command to 
make decisions for them, to which decisions they usually bow 
without demur. In this context we would point out that men 
should be at greater pains than heretofore to form a superior 
class of independent thinkers, unamenable to intimidation and 
fervent in the quest of truth, whose function it would be to 
guide the masses dependent on their lead. There is no need 
to point out how little the rule of politicians. and the Church’s 
ban on liberty of thought encourage such a new creation. The 
ideal conditions would obviously be found in a community 
where every man subordinated his instinctive life to the 
dictates of reason.” But, as things are, he concludes, such a 
hope of subduing the “war-impulse” is utterly utopian. Now 
here, first of all, we find the commonplace insistence on 
personal differences as a basis of social inequality. But social 
equality is a matter not of the endowment of individuals but 
of the primacy of the movement, the setting of the common 
form of activity above personal considerations; and even when 
(as in science) a highly endowed participant can stimulate 
others, there need be no office of leader. Again, the welli- 
intentioned “forming” of a guiding class, however fervent 
they may be, cannot be regarded as a possible means of solving 
social problems; the point of departure must always be 
existing “ways of living”. And, thirdly, one may wonder what 
a life subordinated to the “dictates of reason” would be like, 
or what these dictates themselves could be. If “reason” is to 
enforce a particular hierarchy of tendencies, it must itself 
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have particular objects; in other words, what is called 
“reason” is merely certain ruling passions, and other passions 
could (and do) carry out the same function, determine what 
is “reasonable”, in other cases. It appears, in fact, that 
Freud’s thinking is deeply imbued with the rationalistic 
utilitarianism which is so marked a feature of nineteenth 
century thought, with fixed ideas of mental and social priority, 
which have prevented him from working out the consequences 
of his own recognition of the “unconscious”, and have landed 
him in simplification, in the denial of real distinctions, 
whether among types of mental processes or between the 
psychical and the social.. 

We find in the work of the Freudians generally this 
rationalistic apparatus—the setting up of wnits, the identifica- 
tion of things which are merely connected, or, as frequently in 
Freud, the reversal of relations (e.g., on p. 44, the supposition 
that it was when the need for genital satisfaction became 
permanent that the male “acquired a motive” for keeping his 
sexual objects near him, and so families were founded)—the 
outstanding example, of course, being the view that 
individuals form society instead of society forming 
individuals. (Even if the two were taken as coordinate 
phenomena, it would have to be admitted that individualism, 
with the conception of personal advantage, was a late growth.) 
In the other work under review (the third in the series of 
Epitomes) these defects are very well marked; indeed, Money- 
Kyrle is considerably less cautious than Freud in his views 
of what can be done to improve society. He proposes the 
establishment of a “psycho-analytical anthropology”, since 
the psychologist and the social anthropologist need each 
other’s help. Thus the former may learn from the latter 
(p. 2) that the “latency period, in which sexual impulses are 
in abeyance, between the age of five and puberty” is not a 
“general developmental character”, since in certain tribes 
“the sex instinct ripens from infancy to adolescence without 
a break”. (Whether such a period is universal “among 
civilised peoples” is a question which the Freudians might 
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well reconsider.) And the latter may help the former (p. 3) 
in bringing out the unconscious motives of the customs and 
beliefs with which anthropology concerns itself. (As before, 
it is assumed that they have a motive, that the fons et origo 
of institutions is to be found in the individual mind.) Thus 
(pp. 3, 4) “anthropologists and psycho-analysts need each 
other’s help. Indeed, the sociology of the future will be, I 
think, the product of their combined labour. This sociology 
will expose the reciprocal relations between culture, character 
and education; the factors determining whether groups will 
diverge or converge, compete or cooperate, and so on. It will 
give us the power to control our social destiny, not blindly 
as in the past, or short-sightedly as at present, but with a 
clear vision of our path ahead. Moreover, with greater 
knowledge of ourselves and of our social structure, our social 
aims are likely to become less divergent. Some divergence of 
politics is, of course, inevitable; but the more obviously 
irrational policies, by-products perhaps of the psychoses of 
their authors, will not find much support in a more 
enlightened age”. Certainly, Money-Kyrle at once admits 
that “many calamities may await our culture” before this 
goal is attained; but his conclusion (pp. 151, 153) is that, 
through the scientific cooperation he proposes, we may hope 
“to formulate laws of sociology, which would give to man, 
what he has never had before, the power to mould the 
character of future generations according to his will”, and, 
while this mastery of means might be supposed to leave the 
aims uncertain, “we have good reason to suppose that in the 
sphere of morals both the area and the intensity of the conflict 
will decrease concurrently with an increase in our power to 
make our hopes prevail. For, on the one hand, a deeper under- 
standing of our own psychology will automatically decrease 
psychological disease, and therefore also those extreme ideals 
(e.g., fanatical militarism, asceticism, etc.) which are them- 
selves among the symptoms of disease. And, in the second 
place, this greater understanding of ourselves will bring 
greater sympathy with, and therefore tolerance of, the 
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residual deviations of ideal that will no doubt remain. Thus 
we may hope that one day the infant science of psycho- 
analytical anthropology will perform the Herculean task— 
which has so far defeated the philosophies and religions of 
the world—of giving homo sapiens the wisdom that his name 
implies. Once he acquires this, a rational society, in the 
political and economic sense, will come almost of its own 
accord.” 


The question here is that of “application”, of how the 
infant science (as Rickman puts it in his Preface, with 
reference to psychology) “can help mankind”. We are to 
find out laws of sociology in order to change society; we are 
to learn how societies or certain types of society invariably 
work in order that we may introduce our particular variations 
into them. In other words, we are to “use” laws that we 
know, and in so doing obey laws that we do not know! It is 
not merely that (as Freud himself to a considerable extent 
realised), in finding out laws, we are finding out what cannot 
be helped. What, more particularly, the partisans of 
“scientific” helpfulness do not grasp is that theories occur as 
features of social movements, not as independent forces, that 
they are indices of what we are doing rather than guides for 
our future conduct. To say this, as was previously pointed 
out, is not to say that such theories are false, but, at least, 
the adherents of the movement of which “helpfulness” is a 
slogan, are not entitled to regard themselves as above the 
battle or on the side of pure sapientia; they are pursuing a 
particular line of policy under the pretence that it is universal, 
ie., that it alone is “truly” pursuable; they are using the 
formal notion of agreement as if it were something specific 
on which we could agree. For that is what Money-Kyrle’s 
rather shaky treatment of the means-and-ends problem 
amounts to: if we learn to agree, we are bound to be agreeing 
on something—an entirely helpless position in relation to 
actual social trends. In default of a positive doctrine of 
social movements and of those activities extension cf which 
would constitute progress (as against the banal dictum that 
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“moral judgments are notoriously subjective’), he cannot 
show that there is anything wrong with such “extreme ideals” 
as fanatical militarism and asceticism; he can only appeal to 
prejudice. And it is just such uncritical views, it is just such 
illusions as that of moulding humanity, that philosophy exists 
to criticise. 


We have already noted that the conception of rationality 
is an outstanding feature of the ideology of the movement 
here being examined, and Money-Kyrle employs it constantly. 
It would appear that rational behaviour is that in which we 
know what we are doing, whereas (p. 8) “irrational behaviour 
has an unconscious basis, and is unintelligible until this basis 
is explained”. For example (p. 71), the compulsive avoidances 
of the obsessional neurotic resemble taboos in having “no 
conscious motive”. Now what would be meant by having a 
conscious motive? Presumably, to say that I have a conscious 
motive for avoiding X is to say that I avoid it because it is 
Y. But why do I avoid Y? Because it is Z? It is obvious 
that at some point the chain of “reasons” must stop—that, 
e.g., nO more can be said than that I do avoid Y. Or, at 
least, while it might be said that I avoid Y because I am a 
certain sort of person, because I (or I and others) live in a 
certain way, this is not, properly speaking, to give a reason 
for the avoidance of Y, but only to state more exactly what 
form of activity it is that avoids Y. More generally, what- 
ever I may know about what I am doing, there are always 
things I do not know about it; an action is never “fully 
intended”, but always in some measure does itself; and so 
the conscious is always based on the unconscious, reasons on 
the “irrational”. The only escape from this position would 
be to set up some identity—the self-knowing or the essentially 
avoidable—-from which particular cognitions or avoidances 
would be derived; but actually such derivations are always 
sophistical, and the rationalist is found to be upholding 
particular views or policies without reason, while endeavouring 
to put them above criticism by calling them “rational”. 
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A particular example of the operation of “identity” in 
these doctrines is to be found in the Freudian ethics, where, 
as we have noted, goodness takes the form of altruism or, 
more exactly, of unification with others. The position is very 
curiously illustrated in a point made by Money-Kyrle (p. 70, 
n. 1) in support of his view that morals are always felt as 
having a sanction, as imposed on us by commandment: “As 
Kant has pointed out, people who behave well because they 
like doing so, decause they genuinely sympathise with others, 
are not moral. If such behaviour should ever become general, 
morals will have been outgrown and have become superfluous” 
(my italics). The view that “benevolence is the whole of 
virtue” is so distinctly not Kant’s that, having distinguished 
the duty of beneficence from natural inclination to bring 
about satisfaction in others, he immediately goes on 
(Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals, First 
Section) to consider the conditions under which securing 
one’s own happiness is a duty. And, whatever difficulties the 
distinction between will and inclination may involve, he is 
most emphatically opposed to the view that morality is 
imposed on men by external command. What has led Money- 
Kyrle to make this misleading statement is his obsession with 
his own narrow views; and, it may be added, since he admits 
that there is such a thing as “behaving well”, he implies that, 
even if “morals” were outgrown, ethics would not be. 


More important, however, in identity-theorising is the 
doctrine of substance, of an inner nature from which all 
characters are derived—a doctrine we have already 
encountered in the view that the individual has his springs 
of action within himself. Strictly speaking this involves a 
denial of interaction and of all history; the question is just 
- what particular compromise with the facts will be made. The 
compromise made by the Freudians is to take the earliest 
experiences as imposing on the original disposition 
modifications which are decisive for the rest of life. It is, 
of course, a sufficiently plausible view that a thing’s dis- 
position contains all its possible lines of development, and 
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that some of these possibilities are eliminated at each stage. 
But actual development is conditioned by both character and 
circumstances, and is not a function of either. It may be 
true that only things of the sort X ever become Y, but also 
true that this happens only when an X comes under the 
influence of C. There is, then, no more sense in saying that. 
the acquired character Y was in the original character X than 
in saying that it was in C; to say that it was there 
“potentially” is only a way of denying the fact in question, 
that, when X is subjected to C, something new appears. Thus 
it is a plain fact of human history that many types of activity 
do not arise at all until later life, and to say that their 
potentiality, their basis, that out of which they come, must 
have been present in infancy is really to deny interaction. 
Certain ways of acting must, of course, be common to the 
various stages, or we could not speak of them as stages in 
the history of the same being; and what happens to one way 
of acting at an early stage may have an important influence 
on its later manifestations. But it is a far ery from this to 
the description of work, war and religion (p. 141) as 
“products of infantile neurosis”, to the contention (p. 124) 
that the extreme helplessness and long duration of man’s 
infancy are “ultimately responsible for his neurotic anxiety 
and his animism—or habit of projecting his own infantile 
feelings upon his environment—and that his animism, in 
particular his tendency to rediscover the good and bad parents 
of his unconscious fantasy in the persons of his leaders and 
his enemies, is responsible both for his cooperative and 
competitive tendencies, for his social solidarity, and for his 
proneness to war”. These extraordinary claims would imply . 
that infants make society; actually, they are born into society, 
into a set of interrelated social movements or institutions, 
which largely determine their history—and, by being brought 
into new movements, the adult can develop activities of which 
no trace could be found in the infant. And as regards 
tendencies (passions) which may be said to exist throughout 
life, the object or outlet which they first found may influence 
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later seekings, but that is not to say that it is still being 
sought. To make such identifications is to involve oneself in 
confusions as to actual connections and influences. We may 
be able, as suggested on p. 110, to connect the development 
of language with the infant’s scream (and that, again, with 
his helplessness), but that does not give us a theory of 
language as a social phenomenon. Faced with a new situation, 
a person has to “express himself” in some way, and the 
gesture he finds most appropriate may well be one which he 
had used in relation to earlier situations; but this is not to 
say that the new situation “means” the old—otherwise, 
language would not develop, and infants would really be and 
remain “psychotics”. If they are not, it is because they are 
engaged from the beginning in cooperative activities, because 
they belong to society and are not self-centred atoms. In fact, 
the “helplessness” of the human infant should itself be treated 
as a social phenomenon, as engendered by society, as the thing 
that makes him educable (fit for social living) and not as 
either the basis of or a fetter upon social development. 

As with language, so with Mythology, with Exogamy, 
Totemism and Taboo, with Animism, Magic and Religion— 
dealt with by Money-Kyrle in chapters II, III and IV, where 
he presents, in spite of the brevity of his exposition, a good 
deal of interesting material and raises many important 
questions—all these are phenomena of adult social life, they 
are ways of dealing with situations which may bear a certain 
resemblance to infantile situations (infants also being in 
society) but are not reducible to them. In connection with 
mythology, Money-Kyrle remarks (p. 20) that “the most 
archaic myths are so much concerned with the improprieties 
of gods that they can hardly have been composed by 
legislators, as Aristotle thought, to edify mankind”. But 
what might appear to a later age as improper and requiring 
to be softened down or explained away, might be quite a 
natural form of expression in an earlier, “heroic” age. In 
any case the question is not so much of edifying as of warning 
men against 3fps—warning them not to “set themselves up” 
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against the gods, that is to say, against social laws. Here we 
are brought back to Vico’s theory, in which, having begun 
with various forms of interpretation of myths, he finally con- 
centrated on the social interpretation “since, he appears to 
have thought, the earliest nations were too much intent upon 
themselves, too much immersed in their hard and difficult 
life, to speculate in abstraction from social matters. Hence 
he found reflected in mythology the institutions, inventions, 
social cleavages, class-struggles, travels and warfare of 
primitive nations’ (Croce, The Philosophy of Giambattista 
Vico; trans, Collingwood, pp. 160, 1). Croce goes on to say 
that Vico set up another important principle, “namely, that 
indecent meanings were inserted in myths at a late and 
corrupt period when men interpreted early customs in the 
light of their own, or tried to justify their own lusts by 
fancying that the gods had set them the example”. It is to be 
remembered that the manners of an earlier age, even when 
cruder, may be less indecent than those of a later age. The 
main point, however, is that the elaboration of myths is bound 
to involve the introduction of more and more psychical 
material, which would tend to obscure the fact that the 
original meaning was not psychical but social. Such elabora- 
tion, of course, might well be in terms of the peculiarities of 
an individual’s upbringing and even of his infantile’ 
experiences; psycho-analysis has done very much towards 
establishing such connections, and could do still more if it 
distinguished the social foundation from the psychic variants. 
And here it is curious that Money-Kyrle, in discussing demons 
and vampires in his chapter on Animism, makes no mention of 
Jones’s remarkable work, “On the Nightmare”. (It is curious 
also that Jones himself, though he mentions, on p. 151, “the 
oral-sadistic attitude towards the mother’s breast”—a matter 
- also touched on by Money-Kyrle—does not see that this is the 
situation in terms of which coherence can be given to his 
whole discussion, since it is a situation to which the notions 
of riding or flying and of the reversal of roles can be referred 
back, and particularly to his philological excursus on “the MR 
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root”, since this root can be taken to express the combination 
of sucking and biting.) 

In the section on Totemism in ch. III, Money-Kyrle shows 
that recent anthropological work would tend to cast doubt 
on the theory expounded by Freud in Totem and Taboo, not 
only in regard to the very existence of the “cyclopean family” 
(dominated by a single father), but in regard to whether 
certain races ever had a totemic system. While Money-Kyrle 
thinks there might possibly have been a process (extending 
over many generations and involving father-killings at various 
times) in which the cyclopean family alternated with the 
exogamic clan, he is impressed (pp. 64, 5) by the difficulty of 
explaining “the survivals of the taboos and rituals thousands 
of years after the last cyclopean father is supposed to have 
been slain”. As he points out later (p. 121): “The most 
primitive communities we know of are gerontocratic: a man 
enjoys prestige in proportion to his age. There are no single 
chiefs to represent the primal father. But the clan is 
cemented by common taboos, common rites, and a common 
veneration for its old men and its ancestral totem. The auto- 
cratic primal father is replaced by an endo-psychic force—the 
super-ego, which is identified with the old men and with the 
ghosts of ancestors still living in the totem species.” Now, if 
what we find in such communities is always petres as the 
social authority, there is no great obstacle to the rejection of 
the whole theory of the primal father and the primal sin— 
to regarding the notion of father-murder as an mdividualistic 
modification of a revolt against the patres or, more generally, 
against social law—with all the calamities that this would 
involve. (Here again Vico’s theory is of some interest; he 
considers that, with the rise of the plebeians, there was a 
secondary development of myth in which their desire for the 
overthrow of the patricians was represented. Cf. H. P. Adams, 
Life and Writings of Giambattista Vico, p. 188.) As already 
pointed out, psychical material is constantly being introduced 
into myths, and much contamination of this kind may be 
expected to appear in the myths of present-day peoples who, 
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though they are called “primitive”, should perhaps rather be 
regarded as having degenerated from an earlier “heroic” level. 
It should also be emphasised that Freud’s conception of the 
super-ego is too individualistic, not merely in that it is taken 
as something established within the individual mind, but in 
the giving of too much weight to the influence of the parents 
in its formation. For the parents are living in society, and 
the Freudians themselves have had to admit that the 
restrictions imposed by the parents on the child are largely 
representative of general social prohibitions. The point is 
that a “censored” passion encounters these prohibitions in 
many different forms, and, without taking any one of them as 
the prohibition or regarding the earliest as necessarily the 
most important, we can still find in some cases, as the psycho- 
analysts have notably done, peculiarities of upbringing, and 
even a “primal scere”, having a severe effect on later develop- 
ment—though not a finally decisive one, or analysis itself 
would be impossible. (It may be interesting to remark here 
on the fact that Vico plays a large part in the inspiration of 
Finnegans Wake, of which I take the “primal scene” to be 
the theme.) : 

In line with the above argument it is necessary to reject, 
at least in the form given to it by the Freudians, the doctrine 
of the “group-ideal”, which is one of the conceptions by which 
they try to smuggle the social into their individualistic theory. 
“The basis of the group-ideal is, of course, the super-ego, the 
parental authority incorporated by the child in the early 
period”, says Money-Kyrle (p. 138). But the process of 
incorporation is continued with reference to respected and 
authoritative figures. “Such persons already embody our 
super-egos; indeed it is a condition of our acceptance of their 
ideals that they should do so. Thus the group-ideal is a late 
incorporation superimposed upon the earlier super-ego. In a 
sense, it is an outer layer of the super-ego; but, unlike the 
core, it is conscious and within limits flexible.” On the next 
page, however, after suggesting as a first approximation that 
infantile experience is responsible for temperament, as mental 
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foundation, and the group ideal for character, as super- 
structure, Money-Kyrle remarks that “the mind develops as 
a whole like a plant, not in sections like a house. What the 
infantile situation determines, therefore, is not so much a 
part of the resultant personality as a given range of potential 
personalities, which is progressively limited by later 
influences, and in particular by the group ideal.” Apart 
from the criticism already passed on the doctrine of 
“potentialities”, it is obvious that Money-Kyrle’s handling of 
these questions is very uncertain—as it is throughout this 
final chapter on “Education and Culture”. The prevailing 
assumption is that experience is prior to activities, instead of 
being gathered by something already active—an assumption 
in harmony with the situation of helpless patient confronted 
by helpfui analyst, who himself, however, manifests helpless- 
ness in face of recalcitrant social facts. Thus (p. 126) 
Money-Kyrle thinks it a striking support of his theory of 
“temperament” that the Central Australian “lives in a land 
of frequent famine; yet he never hoards his food”, whereas 
the Normanby Islander “grows up in a land of plenty where 
famine is unheard of. Yet his life is dominated by the desire 
to collect the biggest possible hoard of food’—where what 
seems strange from the individualist point of view is perfectly 
obvious from the social point of view, and the suggestion 
(p. 127) that the “mere” abolition of capitalism might not 
affect the relative proportion of these two types, is seen to be 
unfounded. But the weakness of Money-Kyrle’s position 
appears most plainly in his second last paragraph. “The 
utopian sociologist in general still misunderstands his 
problem. His fiery eloquence may change a group ideal and 
through it the economic and political structure of society. But 
unless temperamental potentialities exist that are appropriate 
to the new structure, it cannot possibly succeed. If not, his 
only course is to resign himself to a far slower but more 
fundamental attack upon the society he disapproves of, and, 
by modifying the infantile situation, seek to mould tempera- 
ment to fit his utopian dream. In other words, he must first 
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become an enlightened educationalist.” Again, if there is any 
order in the case, Money-Kyrle has it the wrong way round; 
there is more to be said for the view that change of structure 
causes than for the view that it is caused by change of 
“temperament” and “ideal”. But, strictly speaking, change 
of social structure is change of ways of acting, and issues from 
existing ways of acting (movements). It is the height of 
political naiveté to imagine that those who have not power to 
change the social structure directly, still have power to change 
the “infantile situation”. 

It has been noted that Money-Kyrle raises doubts about 
the doctrines of Totem and Taboo, as does Jones, in the 
obituary article referrsd to, about the “death-instinct”’. But 
it is still apparent that, from the point of view of theoretical 
progress, the Freudians are unduly bound by Freud’s 
prejudices and limitations. It may be that the renegades 
from the movement have taken up positions inferior to 
Freud’s, but, if the Freudians had helped them to develop 
their criticisms, if the movement made provision for thorough- 
going criticism and had no qualms about saying “Freud is 
wrong”, it (like other movements one could name) would be 
getting ahead much faster. One is tempted to suggest that 
the Freudians are ‘terrified of being accused of “father- 
murder’. But the cause lies deeper than that; it is that they, 
like Freud, are working within the system of nineteenth 
century “science” and within a social stratum (chiefly 
medical) to which individualism has a compelling appeal. 

JOHN ANDERSON. 
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Avrrep ADLER: THE MAN AND His Worx. By Hertha Orgler. 
London: The C. W. Daniel Company Limited, 1939. 
Pp. 241. 

Mrs. OrGLER was once called “the standard-bearer of 
Individual Psychology” by its founder, and in her book on 
Adler she gives a glowing account of his personality and his 
work. An intimate. friend of her master, she manages to 
bring him alive in her book, and if one is at times tempted 
to make allowances for the extravagance of her devotion, 
nevertheless Adler emerges as a truly great man, possessing 
great personal charm and a passionate desire to help his 
fellows. 

The book is of interest to the psychologist mainly for the 
interesting sidelights cast on Individual Psychology by the 
character and experiences of its founder. However, it is 
also of value as a very simple yet comprehensive exposition 
of Adler’s approach to the study of human nature. No 
controversial points are touched upon, except perhaps the 
relationship between Adler and Freud. Mrs. Orgler’s account 
of their acquaintance indicates that the two great masters 
had less in common than has been commonly believed, and 
that Adler was not, as is usually assumed, in any sense a 
pupil of Freud. 

In the realm of theory, however, Mrs. Orgler finds no 
room for doubt, and she presents the basic theories of her 
faith with great clarity and vigour, employing many case- 
histories as illustrations. Perhaps the greatest appeal of 
Individual Psychology lies in its simplicity. Its concepts are 
those of enlightened common sense and are easily understood. 
Comparatively little intellectual or emotional effort is required 
to assimilate them. In fact, at times itis altogether too simple. 
Some of Mrs. Orgler’s interpretations of earliest memories are 
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rather obvious: a person whose earliest memory is of seeing 
something is labelled “a visual type”, and so on. 

It cannot be denied that Adler’s contribution to the 
explanation of human behaviour is very valuable, and that his 
theories cannot be completely discounted, as the Freudians 
believe. But undoubtedly Freud’s theories push the explana- 
tion of behaviour back to deeper causes. The same difference 
is found in treatment, Adlerian methods being less searching, 
more swift. mS 

Adler’s emphasis on early training, education and 
adequate satisfaction of the “will-to-power” are undoubtedly 
immensely valuable contributions. He was a pioneer and a 
great man, and Mrs. Orgler’s book, giving us a clear portrait 
of him, is helpful to a fuller understanding of his work. 

K. F. WALKER. 


A LaporaTory MANUAL IN GENERAL EXPERIMENTAL PsyCHOLOGY 
(Revised Edition). By N. L. Munn, Professor of 
Psychology at Vanderbilt University. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1938. Pp. 286. Price $1.90. 


GENERAL readers of either elementary or advanced works 
on psychological theory and practice will not be interested in 
this book; it is designed to serve the strictly limited purpose 
of guiding students in their first efforts in practical work in 
the psychological laboratory. It is a set of “lab.” sheets, here 
collected in book form, with the pages perforated so that 
they can be torn out for use, or for handing in for the 
instructor’s correction. I should imagine that anyone — 
arranging an experimental course would, with typical human 
respect for his own capacity, and something of an eye on the 
limited means at his disposal, prefer to work out the scheme 
himself. Presumably, then, these experiments constitute the 
course which Professor Munn provides for his students (the 
inclusion of some experiments on the rat is not, therefore, 
surprising!), and there is other evidence to suggest that the 
procedures have been given a fair trial. For instance, many 
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of the experiments “have been adapted from standard and 
long established researches of the laboratory”, and others from 
recent research, earlier editions have been altered in the light 
of criticiazm from practising teachers of psychology, and in 
preface and appendix useful comments are made on equipment, 
time, and references, showing that the author is not unmindful 
of the teaching situation. On the other hand, while the 
instructions are definite, they are not particularly detailed. 
Many sources of difficulty and error do not seem to be 
anticipated, and no thorough guidance is given students in 
the study of the theoretical oackground of the interpretation 
of some results. As a specific case, in the experiments on 
learning, and especially on the acquisition of skill, I can find 
neither in the questions set nor in the book list any reference 
to Dunlap’s important argument that all learning is a matter 
of alteration rather than of fixation of response. It must be 
added that these omissions can scarcely be taken as defects, for 
the manual is clearly intended for use only under the super- 
vision of an instructor who can select and supplement. 
Actually some of the experiments are demonstrations, particu- 
larly where more difficult material has to be handled. The 
“rat” experiments are examples. 


Sixty-five experiments or “observations” are outlined, and 
they are a comprehensive group. Efforts have been made to 
include those of some significance for psychological theory, 
classical and recent work are nicely balanced, and the con- 
tributions of the various schools find due place. The list 
includes reaction time, some study of the nervous system 
and the receptor and effector organs, the conditioned reflex, 
mirror-drawing, organic drive, attention, perception learning 
and memory, thinking, emotional disturbance, testing and 
measurement, and the influence of the social setting. Personally 
I think that some of the experiments might be omitted and 
others included, among the latter, for instance, being Lewin’s 
work on interrupted tasks, recent studies of the learning of 
unpleasantly-toned material, and the studies of Hull and 
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Stevanovic on concepts. But it is clear enough that there is 
no dearth of material and that drastic selection is inevitable. 


No example of what might be described as a research 
conducted over a prolonged period of time appears in the 
manual. It is again an entirely personal opinion that 
instructions for conducting a number of such investigations 
might well appear in a Manual of General Experimental 
Psychology, these not being intended at all as “original” 
enquiries, but rather to introduce the student to one of the 
most important methods of discovering psychological facts. 


The setting out can best be indicated by referring to one 
experiment, selected at random. The problem is “to determine 
the influence upon retention of activity interpolated between 
original learning and recall”. The apparatus consists of lists 
of nonsense syllables, an exposure apparatus, and a metronome. 
The procedure suggested is that the whole class (many experi- 
ments involve a group) learns a list by ten repetitions, is 
tested for recall, after which one half learns another list while 
the other half simply engages in quiet conversation in another 
room. Both are then tested for retention. The average per- 
centage loss from the first recall to the second is then 
calculated for each section, and the results compared. After 
this seven references are given, and two questions are set to 
be answered in the light of results and with the aid of general 
theory obtained by reading, space being provided for writing 
in the answers. Altogether this occupies just two pages. 


In general the references appear to be well selected, but 
do not pretend to be in any way exhaustive. The general 
text which the author follows is Dockeray’s “General 
Psychology”, which seems to me rather scrappy, but there are 
frequent references to Dashiell’s “General Psychology”, Bills’ 
“General Experimental Psychology’, and other standard 
authors, and recognised authorities in specific fields. Journal 
articles are also mentioned judiciously, as is also the monu- 
mental “Handbook of General Experimental Psychology” 
edited by Murchison. 


F 
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To sum up, the book will probably be purchased by 
professional teachers of psychology only. Whether they set it 
as a text-book for their students or not will depend on their 
purposes, their equipment and the like. I would prefer to 
“plan my own course: but, assuredly, were I to do so, I would 
find on the completion of my task that I would have to 
acknowledge no inconsiderable debt to Professor Munn. 


A. G. HAMMER. 


INTERPRETATIONS AND MISINTERPRETATIONS OF MopERN PHysics. 
By Philipp Frank. Exposés de Philosophie Scientifique. 
Hermann et Cie, Paris, 1938. Pp. 58. Price 18 francs. 


PROFESSOR F'RANK’S principal object is to contrast the real 
content of certain recent physical theories (especially the 
quantum theory and the theory of relativity) with what meta- 
physical thinking (in the positivist’s sense) has sought to find 
in them. In detail, the course of his argument is determined 
by his adherence to the Viennese type of positivism, but it 
will be of considerable interest even to those who would not 
regard as satisfactory his assumptions concerning the nature 
of metaphysics and of science. 


Frank especially wishes to argue that Science has one 
persistent enemy, viz. the attempt to interpret nature in a 
teleological way. Apparently defeated by the triumph of 
Newton and Galileo, teleological tendencies continue to 
operate, not only in open conflict with the scientist, but, more 
dangerously, within the scientist himself. They seize upon 
any lack of clarity and consistency in science to assert them- 
selves anew, and, since they are in control of the educative 
mechanism in society, they have been so implanted within 
the scientist himself that he may be in no position to resist 
them, and may even further their operations. Finally, so 
Frank argues, the source of their vitality is to be found in 
their political usefulness—“the organismic conception of 
nature constitutes the ideological foundation of the organismic 
conception of society” (p. 4). “Ideology” is a correct 
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description of the system of organismic conceptions, because 
such conceptions are clung to with a passionate devotion in 
the face of scientific progress; they are opposed, not by a 
conflicting ideology, but by whatever makes for scientific 
progress. What is characteristic of the scientist, that is to 
say, is that he is prepared for progress, knowing no “fixed 
ideas”, whereas the teleologist seeks to show that “the more 
advanced it is, the more science corresponds to what man has 
always known without benefit of science” (p. 57). . 

In order thus to deny the reality of progress, the 
teleologist seizes upon any scientific conclusions or hypotheses 
(consistently confusing the one with the other) which bear 
any sort of resemblance to the conceptions he wishes to 
preserve. “If perchance the physicist” (i.e. the physicist 
corrupted by teleology) “finds a statement in his science 
which, verbally, bears ever so remote a resemblance to one 
of the sentences of idealistic philosophy, he tends to employ 
that scientific sentence as a scientific corroboration of the 
verbally similar philosophical sentences” (p. 5). In his mode 
of expression here, Frank’s Carnapian bias is particularly 
evident. It can, of course, be admitted that when a new theory 
is being put forward, the possibility of ambiguity is particu- 
larly great, because the new theory has to be formulated in 
a language saturated with the presuppositions of the theory 
it hopes to replace. But as Frank’s own examples show, the 
teleologist does not simply rely on a policy of systematic 
ambiguity. Much more fundamental is the way in which: 
teleological presuppositions distort the scientist’s conclusions, 
i.e. the conclusions to which he comes are simply not justified 
by the premises from which he starts. No amount of merely 
linguistic or “grammatical” investigation can show what the 
correct conclusion would be; the task of “clarification”, that 
is to say, can only proceed by considering the scientist’s 
arguments, and not simply his conclusions—as is, indeed, 
Frank’s own procedure. 

As leading representatives of teleology in physics, Frank 
points especially to Eddington, Jeans and, to a lesser extent, 
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Max Planck. When his exposures are read in conjunction 
with Stebbing’s “Philosophy and the Physicists”, there can be 
‘no longer any doubt about the extent to which philosophical 
incompetence has succeeded in passing itself off as the voice 
of Science. Frank is able to show, for example, that the 
conclusions of scientific arguments are continually interpreted 
in such a way that they are now quite incompatible with the 
premises from which they were drawn. This devotion to 
conclusions and disregarding of arguments is itself a sure 
indication of an anti-theoretical mind. For example, when 
the theory of a four-dimensional continuum is employed to 
show that the future is-already here (that “time is unreal”), 
the point is neglected that this theory depends upon and 
even asserts the possibility of making predictions, and hence 
of distinguishing what is here now from what is coming 
to pass. As Frank further points out, it is impossible to 
speak of a four-dimensional continuum as already here or 
already in any other place, because such a continuum cannot 
intelligibly be restricted to a particular point in time. In 
fact, Frank argues, when we speak of such a continuum as 
existing, all we really mean is that certain procedures are 
possible, and these procedures are substantially those of 
classical physics. 

It is unnecessary ‘to follow Frank’s argument in further 
detail; sufficient will have béen said already to indicate that 
even if we believe that there are mythical elements in Frank’s 
own conception of science, he has succeeded in clearing away 
some of that teleological débris which has for too long been 
passed off as modern physics. And, as he points out, what he 
has said may serve as a warning to all popularisers, that to 
popularise is inevitably to pander to all that is anti-scientific 
in society (because only teleological interpretations have 
popular appeal), and that the physicist can best advance the 
cause of science not' by distorting his conclusions for the 
sake of attractiveness, but by presenting them in as exact a 
way as possible. 

J. A. Passmore. 
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In THE Spirit or WILLIAM JAMES. By Ralph Barton Perry. 
Yale University Press and Humphrey Milford. 1938, 
Pp. 211. Australian price: 14s. 9d. 


In this book Professor Perry presents, with slight 
additions, the lectures he delivered at Indiana University in 
January, 1937, as the second Visiting Professor on the Mahlon 
Powell Foundation. (The first series of lectures was Professor. 
Hocking’s The Lasting Elements of Individualism—reviewed 
in this Journal in December; 1938.) Contrasting, in the first 
chapter, the positions of James and Royce, Perry points out 
that, while they were both interested in “the motives of 
philosophising” and thus agreed that thouglit is actuated by 
motives, Royce subordinated the intellectual. part of man to 
an intellectualised will, a will “pledged to universality, to 
consistency, to completeness, to truth”, whereas for James 
“any idea that satisfies a passion or demand possesses on that 
account some measure of truth”, and the Jove’of wholeness, 
unity and consistency has to stand on the same footing as 
other. passions in relation to the problem “of finding some sort 
of comprehensive or maximum satisfaction”. James’s “method 
of part-to-whole particulasism” -(as contrasted with the 
“totalitarian thinking” of Royce). is taken to be the out- 
standing characteristic of his thought. 

. Considerable attention is therefore- given (ch. Lit) to 
James’s “metaphysics of experience”, which is led up to by 
a consideration (ch. II) of his theory of knowledge—Perry, 
in this part of the book, being mainly expository, though he 
indicates some developments and suggests some criticisms. 
Beginning with the well-known distinction between ‘“know- 
ledge by acquaintance” and “knowledge about”, he passes to 
the further distinction in experience . (and ‘in sensation, 
whether or not this is taken as experience par excellence) 
between that which is presented and the occurrence of the 
presentation, between experience as conveying or disclosing 
and experience as: given or imposed. The upshot is that we 
have “two types of empiricism, the intuitive or contemplative, 
in which experience is revelation and thought is foresight: 
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and the practical, in which experience is givenness and thought 
is an experiment or planned operation”. The latter, according 
to Perry, is characteristic of modern science, which attempts 
to rule out altogether questions which cannot be answered in 
terms of its “mathematical or experimental ‘operations’ ” 
It does not appear, however, that any distinction among types 
of questions has been made out; anything that can be called 
“science”, anything that “operates”, operates on the 
qualitative (the “revealed”), and the fact that experience is 
a relation between two terms confers no duality on either of 
the terms. But it is just this fact that James denies in his 
doctrine of “acquaintance”, of the “conflux or identification” 
which would be “adequate” knowledge. It is the treatment of 
experience as either being or leading towards such a conflux 
that involves him in so much special pleading in the working 
out of his “metaphysics”. 


If we reject the doctrine of “immediacy”, we have no 
difficulty about “conceptual” knowledge; either it is 
knowledge of relations (which can be known only as holding 
between things) or it is knowledge, under different conditions, 
of the very same things we can be said-to know perceptually. 
Otherwise we are left with disconnection, which cannot be 
overcome by the device of treating “knowing about” as falling 
within the range of immediate awareness. So with con- 
sciousness; it may certainly be said “to consist in a peculiar 
relationship among the terms of experience’, in so far as, 
when we do know it, we know it as a relation between things 
that we know (a mind and something else) ; but this does not 
imply that consciousness is not the very same thing as 
experience. or that there are not unexperiencing (and 
unexperienced) things. The Cartesian dualism of substance 
is superseded, says Perry, by a difference of relations or 
functions among “neutral” terms; but, as he goes on to point 
out, “if pure experience is indeed neutral” (all that can 
strictly be meant by that is that it is just being), “then it is 
capable of being actual in the absence of that peculiar 
modification of itself which constitutes consciousness”. How- 
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ever, James has not freed his doctrine “from all conscious or 
mental implications”; he is not a realist, and the reason is 
that he wants to keep some striving in reality, some tendency 
towards an ideal even if it is not “eternally” present. But if 
he recognises even the working of things towards unity, if he 
has any doctrine of a “universe”, he cannot in the end avoid 
a Roycian monism, however much he may wish to think of 
things as “strung along”. The piety that continually reasserts 
itself in his work is one of the main things preventing him 
from having a strong position and from meriting Perry’s 
attribution of “spiritual statesmanship” to him. 


James’s position on evil, which he regarded not as “a 
phase of moral good” but as something to be got rid of, is 
really weaker than Royce’s; for, cosmic purpose apart, it is 
a fact that goods and evils are found together, that evil is not 
something “external” but is operative in the very same mind 
as good operates in. In fact, his meliorism is the weakest 
part of his position, and the “liberalism” which Perry develops 
on this basis is equally remote from reality. Not recognising 
that liberty and oppression are both operative in any state, 
he is concerned as to the policy of a “liberal state” towards 
the cult of illiberalism, and considers that it would permit 
such dissent, but that “when the adherent of illiberalism acts 
in accordance with his ideas”, it can rightly deter him. This, 
however, is a quite untenable position; the person who cannot 
do what he likes, cannot think what he likes. The shifts that 
Perry is put to here bring out the fact that liberalism is not 
in itself a creed and cannot acquire the “speed and passion” 
which James saw that it lacked; it may be “entitled to every 
form of persuasive militancy”, but it has nothing wherewith 
to persuade. In fact, the ethics of inclusiveness, the doctrine 
that good men agree, is merely formal and requires the intro- 
duction of specific forms of agreement; and what, in practice, 
“liberals” agree on is the status quo. In James, at least, with 
his insistence on variety, there was something stronger than 
all this, though his pragmatical outlook fails to distinguish 
theory from policy, to observe that “importance” is a social, 
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not a cosmic matter. But Perry loses even what is good in 
pragmatism when he says: “In order that men shall act 
together there must be a fund of common beliefs. In order 
that they may agree in practice they must agree in ideas”— 
where clearly the relation is in the reverse direction. Again, 
the view that “beliefs dictated by non-evidential causes 

tend to the creation of limited solidarities” is open to the 
criticisms not only that there are no unlimited solidarities 
and that all proof must start from unproved premises but that 
the relation is the reverse, that “limited solidarities” (ways 
of living) are the main basis of such primary beliefs. 


JOHN ANDERSON. 
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Nietzsche and National Sotialism: Crane Brinton. The ‘Credulity’ of 
the Elizabethans: Madeleine Doran. Scientific Method in the School 
of Padua: John Herman Randall, Jr. The Mona Lisa in the History 
of Taste: George Boas. L’Idée de Préciosité en France au XVIlIe 
Siécle: Daniel Mornet. 


PHILOSOPHY. Journal of the British Institute of Philosophy. 
Published quarterly. Macmillan & Co. Annual subscription: 14s. 


Vol. XIV. No. 54, April, 1939. The Present Relations of Science 
and Religion: C. D. Broad. On Things in Themselves: H. F. Hallett. 
The Atsthetic Doctrines of Samuel Alexander: Lord Listowel. 
Philosophy as Action: J. W. Scott. No. 55, July. Freedom and 
Personality: A. E. Taylor. Punishment and Retribution: W. G. 
Maclagan. Recent Trends in Ethical Thought: Rudolf Metz. Kant’s 
Criticism of Metaphysics (1): W. H. Walsh. Plato’s Presentation of 
Intuitive Mind in his Portrait of Socrates: K. W. Wild. No. 56, 
October. The Logical Basis and Structure of Religious Belief: 
Leslie J. Walker. Meaning and Verifiability: W. H. F. Barnes. In 
Defence of Hume on Miracles: H. J. Maidment. Kant’s Criticism of 
Metaphysics (II): W. H. Walsh. Gestalt Psychology and Ethical 
Philosophy: John Macdonald. The Existence of Other Minds: H. 
Dingle. Vol. XV. No. 5%, January, 1940. With Whom are we at 
War?: J. H. Muirhead. The Permanent Significance of Hume’s 
Philosophy: H. H. Price. Ethics, Christianity, and Nationalism: 
Clement C. J. Webb. Hegel and Prussianism: T. M. Knox. Is there 
a Social Contract? (1): H. D. Lewis. No. 58, April. Conscience and 
Conscientious Action: €. D. Broad. The Ethics of Dignity: John 
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Laird. Studies on Protagoras: Adolfo Levi. Fascism and Nazism: 
R. G. Collingwood. Is there a Social Contract? (II): H. D. Lewis. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. Published every two months. Alcan, 
Paris. 


Vol. LXIV. Nos. 5 and 6, May-June, 1939. Lucien Lévy-Bruhl— 
L’historien de la philosophie: E. Brehier; Le moraliste: A. Bayet; 
Le sociologue: M. Mauss. L’ceuvre de Lévy-Bruhl et la psychologie 
comparée: H. Wallon. Disciples ou éléves de Lévy-Bruhl: P. Masson- 
Oursel. La place de la “Recherche de la Vé6rité par la lumiére 
naturelle” dans l’euvre de Descartes: E. Cassirer. Notes sur les 
“Etudes kierkegaardiennes” de J. Wahl: R. Bespaloff. Morale et 
Religion: P. Guerin. Propagande et morale: J. Klanfer. Nos. 7 and 
8, July-August. Th. Ribot: G. Dumas. Utilité de la méthodologie 
scientifique comparée pour l’étude des faits sociaux: G. Hostelet. 
Quelles sont les manifestations les plus caractéristiques de la vie?: 
L. Dessagne. Nos. 9 to 12, September-December. La Révolution de 
1789 et la Pensée moderne. Edmund Burke et la Révolution 
Francaise: E. Barker. L’Art et la Révolution: H. Focillon. La 
Révolution de 1789 et quelques courants de la pensée sociale en Russia 
au XIXe siécle: G. Friedmann. Saint-Simon et Auguste Comte 
devant la Révolution Francaise: H. Gouhier. Fichte et la Révolution 
Francaise: M. Gueroult. La Signification de la Révolution Frangaise 
dans la “Phénoménologie” de Hegel: J. Hyppolite. Hegel et les idées 
de 1789; A. Stern. La Révolution Francaise et la pensée juridique— 
V’idée du régne de la loi: J. Ray. Kant et la Révolution Frangaise: 
P. Schrecker. 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA. Published by the 
Faculty of Philosophy of the University of the Sacred Heart, 
Milan. 

Vol. XXXI. No. 3, May, 1939. I commenti latini inediti del sec. 
XIII ai Topici di Aristotele: M. Grabmann. Sulla personalita di S. 
Agostino: P. Brezzi. Lo spiritualismo di Armando Carlini: G. 
Bontadini. Nos. 4 and 5, July-September. Le grandi correnti della 
Scolastica e S. Tommaso d’Aquino: C. Fabro. La filosofia di 8. 
Tommaso e i Seminari: P. C. Giacon. Pregiudizi contra la Scolastica: 
M. Casotti. Il problema esegetico fondamentale del pensiero 
camparielliano (Nel III Centenario del filosofo): R. Amerio. Metafisica 
dell’ Universita: E. Schorer. Un pittore tomista del ’500—G. Paolo 
Lomazzo: Eva Tea. No. 6, November. II significato del principio di 
contraddizzione nella logica hegeliana: A. Deviszi. Psicologia, logica 
e ontologia nel primo Heidegger: M. Campo. Intuizione del reale e 
metafisica tomista: M. Fatta. Della liceita giuridica come immunita 
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da coazione: B. Sposato. Note di gnoseologia: E. Chiocchetti. Scienza 
e filosofia nei Seminari: P. Scotti. Vol. XXXII. No. 1, January, 
1940. I) significato storico del neotomisto: A. Masnovo. Indole 
psicologia della teologia spirituale: Fra Gabriele di S. Maria 
Maddalena. La metafisica di J. G. Hamann: E. C. Salzer. 


ARCHIVES DE PSYCHOLOGIE. About four issues yearly. Librairie 
Naville, Geneva. Subscription per volume (four issues): 16 fr. 


Vol. XXVII. Nos. 107 and 108. August-November, 1939. Le test 
de Rorschach et l’évolution de la perception: Gertrude Dworetzki. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. Organ of 
the International Psycho-Analytical Association. Bailliére, 
Tindall and Cox. Price: 30s. per volume of four. parts. 


Vol. XX. Parts 3 and 4, July-October, 1939. (The papers con- 
tained in this issue are offered to Ernest Jones on the occasion of 
his sixtieth birthday.) On Transference and Counter-Transference: 
Alice Bdlint and Michael Bélint. A Defence of Biography: Marie 
Bonaparte. A Prefatory Note on ‘Internalised Objects’ and 
Depression: Marjorie Brierley. The Concept of Psychic Suicide: 
A. A. Brill. The Choice of Organ in Organ Neuroses: Felix Deutsch. 
The Counter-phobic Attitude: Otto Fenichel. The Examination as 
Initiation Rite and Anxiety Situation: J. C. Flugel. Insight and 
Distortion in Dreams: Thomas M. French. The Psycho-analysis of 
Affects: Edward Glover. Psycho-analysis and the Concept of Health: 
Heinz Hartmann. A Supplement to the Castration Complex—The 
Sphere of Phantasies relating to the Os Priapi: Imre Hermann. A 
Special Mechanism in a Schizoid Boy: Susan Isaacs. On the 
Hxceptional Position of the Auditory Sphere: Otto Isakower. Open 
Letter to Dr. Ernest Jones: Smith Ely Jelliffe. The Understanding of 
Schizophrenic Speech: M. Katan. Religious Delusions in Schizo- 
phrenia: M. Ralph Kaufman. On Inspiration: Ernst Kris. A Critical 
Analysis of the Concept of a Repetition Compulsion: Lawrence S. 
Kubie. The Ego and the Conception of Reality: René Laforgue. 
Considerations of Methodology in Relation to the Psychology of Small 
Children: Jeanne Lampl-de Groot. Some Remarks on the Formation 
of the Anal-erotic Character: Karl Landauer. Some Observations on 
Knowledge, Belief and the Impulse to Know: Bertram D. Lewin. 
Contribution to the Problem of Vaginal Orgasm: Sandor Lorand. An 
Anthropological Note on the Theory of Pre-natal Instinctual Conflict: 
Karl A. Menninger. The Feeling of Stupidity: C. P. Oberndorf. The 
Covenant of Abraham: Géza Réheim. The Prospects of Psycho- 
analysis: H. Sachs. Identification and Substitution: R. de Saussure. 
On Learning a New Language: Erwin Stengel. The Fundamental 
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Conflict with Psycho-analysis: Gregory Zilboorg. Bibliography of the 
Scientific Publications of Ernest Jones, M.D. Vol. XXI. Part I, 
January, 1940. Sigmund Freud, 1856-1939: Ernest Jones. An Outline 
of Psycho-analysis: Sigmund Freud. 


THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. The Journal Press, 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Annual subscription: $7. 


Vol. X. No. 3, August, 1939. A situations test to measure social- 
political-economic attitudes: C. Robert Pace. Judging expressive 
movement—(II) Judgments of dominance-feeling from motion 
Pictures of gait: Philip Eisenberg and Philip B. Reichline. The inter- 
relations of political attitudes—(II) Consistency in voters’ attitudes; 
(III) General factors in political attitudes: Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. 
Relationship between sex and school achievement of one thousand 
Indian children: Harvey C. Hansen. No. 4, November. A new method 
of finding the intelligence quotient on Otis self-administering tests, 
higher examination: B. Balinsky and Irving R. Stone. Estimating 
the level of vocational aspiration: Walter A. Lurie. Observations on 
the methodology in attitude scales: Jack W. Dunlap and Abraham 
Kroll. Story remembering among children: Woodrow W. Morris. 
The inter-relations of political attitudes—(IV) Political attitudes and 
party regularity: Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. Vol. XI. First Half, February, 
1940. Sex differences in moral attitudes: E. B. Skaggs. The attitude 
of college students toward God and the church: A. R. Gilliland. An 
assimilation study of Indian girls: Elizabeth Howe Chief. The 
relationship of “level of aspiration” to academic and personality 
factors: Rosalind Gould and Norman Kaplan. Child-adult relation- 
ships in the preschool years: Eugene L. Horowitz. Mass psychology: 
Professor Vyscheslavzeff. The cross-cut technique as a method in 
public opinion analysis: Ross Stagner. Certain factors related to 
liberal and conservative attitudes of college students—(I) Father’s 
occupation; size of home town; (II) Father’s: political preference; 
Presidential candidates favored in 1932 and 1936 elections: Paul J. 
Fay and Warren C. Middleton. Studies in the principles of judgments 
and attitnudes—(II) The influence of political attitude on the 
organisation and stability of judgments: Helen Block Lewis. 


TOHOKU PSYCHOLOGICA FOLIA. Tohoku Imperial University, 

Sendai, Japan. 

Vol. VII. Nos. 2 and 3, 1939. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
iiber die Erscheinungsweise der Vorstellungen: Y. Ohwaki. Beitrage 
zur Lehre vom Gedachtnis (Hauptsachlich tiber die Komplexform): 
T. Susukita. No. 4. Uebersicht iiber Brentano-Studien in Nippon: T. 
Chiba. Experimental studies on successive musical intervals—(II) 
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Judgment on the pureness of a single interval (Chiefly on the influence 
of the direction of melodic tone-motion on the judgment): M. Aizawa. 
Untersuchung itiber die Typen des Vorstellungslebens in Bezug auf 
das Icherlebnis (I): S. Kitamura. Vol. VIII. No. 1, 1940. 
Untersuchung tiber’ die Typen des Vorstellungslebens in Bezug auf 
das Icherlebnis (II): S. Kitamura. The theory of feeling in 
Buddhism (I): T. Saté. 


ARCHIVIO GENERALE DI NEUROLOGIA, PSICHIATRIA E 
PSICOANALISI. Naples. (Ceased publication with this issue.) 


Vol. XX (Supplementary to Vol. XIX, 1938). Bibliografie: M. 
Levi-Bianchini. 


ARQUIVOS BRASILEIROS DE HIGIENE MENTAL. Rio de Janeiro. 


Vol. XII. Nos. 1 and 2, January-June, 1939. Problemas de 
Higiene Mental: H. Roxo. Educacao psiquica: P. Olinto. O Fator 
endocrinico e a continencia masculina: J. Moreira da Fonseca. O 
servico social no assistencia aos enfermos da mente: A. C. Pacheco e 
Silva. Alcool, flagelo social: F. de Souza. Alcoolismo, Esquizofrenia 
e Higiene Mental: J. Manfredini. O metodo de Meduna nas doncas 
mentees: E. Arruda. MHereditariedede e epilepsia: N. Bandeira de 
Melo. A higiene mental nas diferentes idades: M. Coutinho. 


ANNALI DELLA R. SCUOLA NORMALE SUPERIORE DI PISA. 

Quarterly. 

Vol. VIII. No. 2, 1939. Alla scoperta di Leonardo Giustinian 
(1): G. Billanovich. Pisa, Firenze e Massimiliano d’Austria (1496): 
M. Lupo Gentile. No. 3. Nel centenario del primo Congresso degli 
Scienziati in Pisa: G. Gentile. Note e ricerche sul Congresso di Pisa 
del 1839: A. Mancini. La morale e l’educazione: G. Calogero. 
Giuseppe Compagnoni e la “Storia dell’ America”: C. Morandi. Posie 
politico-religiose medievali: A. Mancini. No. 4. Alla scoperta di 
Leonardo Giustinian: G. Billanovich. 


REVUE DE L’INSTITUT DE SOCIOLOGIE. Parc Léopold. Brussells. 


Vol. XIX. No. 2, April-June, 1939. Ernest Mahaim: M. 
Gottschalk. Diplomatie et Société des Nations: M. Bourquin. Les 
Problémes économiques et sociaux de l’Alimentation: G. de Leneer. 
Lucien Lévy-Bruhl et la psychologie des non-civilisés: V. Larock. 
No. 3, July-September. De certaines Tendances vers l’Autonomie dans 
les Administrations civiles: D. Warnotte. Armaments, Défenses de 
Guerre et Situation économique: B.-S. Chlepner. No. 4, October- 
December. La Direction politique: M. Ansiaux. L’Evolution sociale 
de monts-de-piété (continued): Héléne—-D. Antonopoulo. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Vol. XVII. No. 1, November, 1939. Restatement of the Law of 
Torts—Vol. III: Percy H. Winfield. Sale Technique in Federal 
Reorganisations: Melvin Cohen and Joseph C. Simpson. Title by 
Adverse Possession: William F. Walsh. No. 2, January, 1940. 
Economics of American Patent Law (I): Morris D. Forkosch. German 
Confiscations of American Securities: Paul Weiden. 


THE ECONOMIC RECORD. Journal of the Economic Society of 
Australia and New Zealand. Melbourne University Press. 
Price: 5s. 

Vol. XV. Supplement, October, 1939. (New Zealand Centennial 
Number: an Economic Survey.) How do we want the New Zealand 
Economy to behave?: R. W. Souter. The International Position as it 
affects New Zealand: J. B. Condliffe. The Economics of Insulation: 
D. B. Copland. The Ottawa Agreement and after: W. B. Sutch. The 
Development of Central Banking: A. H. Tocker. Public Finance and 
Control of Investment in New Zealand: L. W. Holt. Guaranteed 
Prices in operation: H. Belshaw. Population Prospects and Problems 
in New Zealand: E. P. Neale. The Maori People—one hundred years 
after: H. Belshaw. The State and Industry: B. Turner. Social 
Services in New Zealand: W. B. Sutch. The “New” Policy of the 
Labour Party: J. O. Shearer. The Rehabilitation of Farmers in New 
Zealand: A. H. Flay. No. 29, December. Australia’s War Economy: 
E. R. Walker and Margaret E. Riley. Import and Exchange Control 
in New Zealand: H. Belshaw. The Legal Setting of Import Control: 
Julius Stone. Terms of Exchange of Industry Groups: F. R. E. 
Mauldon and D. L. Anderson. The Multiplier in Australia—a further 
comment: F. B. Horner. Near Future Requirements of Immigrant 
Labour Supplies in Australia: W. D. Forsyth. 


OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. Quarterly. National Institute of 

Industrial Psychology, London. Annual subscription: £1. 

Vol. XIII. No. 4, October, 1939. Workers and Machines: S. Wyatt. 
A Vocational Adviser’s Case Work: N. A. B. Wilson... A Re-organisation 
Plan: J. W. Felix. Reflections of a Headmistress on Vocational 
Guidance: Mary Pratt. A Psychological Approach to Some 
Educational Problems: Marion Milner. Factor Analysis and 
Vocational Guidance: P. Slater. Reply to Mr. Slater: G. H. Thomson. 
Vol. XIV. No. 1, January, 1940. An Experience of Munition Factories 
during the Great War: H. M. Vernon. Some Occupational Attitudes 
of Girls: Edith O. Mercer. The Training of Industrial Workers: B. 
Ungerson. Some Group Tests of Spatial Judgment or Practical 
Ability: P. Slater. Heating, Ventilation and Lighting for Industry 
in War-time: W. D. Seymour. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is expected that the Annual Congress of the Association will 
be held in Sydney during the week ending August 17, 1940. It has- 
been extremely difficult to fix a date on account of the variations in 
the ordinary university vacations as a result of the military training 
of students. It is hoped that this date will suit the convenience of 
the majority of our members; they will be notified of any alteration 
as soon as possible. 
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OFFICEBEARERS FOR 1940. 


The following have been elected as officebearers of the Association 
for 1940: 

President: Professor A. K. Stout. 

Vice-Presidents: Professor W. Anderson, Professor A. Boyce 
Gibson, Professor T. A. Hunter, Professor H. T. Lovell, Professor 
W. M. Kyle, Professor E. Morris Miller, Prefessor J. McKellar 
Stewart, Dr. A. H. Martin, Dr. W. A. Merrylees, Mr. D. Taylor. 

Editor: Professor John Anderson. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. J. A. Passmore. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. A. Gibb. 

Hon. Counsel: Mr. C. M. Collins. 
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It has been impossible to avoid the late appearance of this issue 
of the Journal. The Editor hopes to bring out the remaining two 
issues, completing the volume, in September and December 
respectively. 


